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CHAPTER I 



SWEETS TO THE SWEET 



F)R just a moment we are going to rhap- 
sodize about a confectioner's shop. And 
indeed it is something to rave over and get ex- 
cited about, if one is young and has a taste 
for sweets; when all sorts of confiserie and 
patisserie, that would devastate the system of 
a Fiji islander, seem ambrosia of the gods — 
and all those other things; when the rattle of 
a spoon upon the glass of an ice-cream soda 
is more often music to the ear than all the 
operas Wagner ever dreamed of; when real 
happiness in life is sitting opposite a chocolate 
walnut, marshmallow sundae. One sees life 
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in rather a rosy fashion when it is done 
up in a cute little pasteboard box tied with a 
ribbon. 

A confectioner's shop is like a debutante — 
winning, coaxing, attractively arrayed; sim- 
ple, alluring, full of whims and caprices — ex- 
cept we know these by other names. We dis- 
dain its airy nothings in a superior sort of 
way — ^at least we think we do— but about the 
time we are fairly certain that we have left 
o,ur baby days behind us, lo and behold, some- 
thing in our brains goes snap! Presto! We 
tumble in up to our ears, sipping its sweets 
like the veriest infant We surge in with the 
crowd at high tide of a popular hour, admire 
and are admired, then roll out as the tide re- 
cedes, superlatively satisfied with ourselves 
and the world in general, and the confection- 
er's shop and the chocolate walnut, marshmal- 
low sundae in particular. 

It was an ebb-tide hour in a Fifth Avenue 
confectioner's shop when the plush curtains 
separating the front of the shop from the 
back with scarlet precision were pushed 
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aside, and through the opening tripped a girl 
— 2L pretty girl. She was followed by an erect, 
military, elderly man, who limped because of 
twinges in his right great toe, and wore an ex- 
pression much as if he had been caught, at his 
time of life, stealing jam. He felt as much 
at ease in his unusual surroundings as the pro- 
verbial bull in a china shop, but he was allow- 
ing himself to be led about by this pretty niece 
of his ; swearing inwardly at some things, and 
tingling with pleasure to the tips of his very 
military mustache at others — ^although if you 
had challenged him, he wouldn't have ad- 
mitted it. 

General Underwood was not the sort of a 
soldier, who fitted into the scheme of things in 
a confectioner's shop, or who looked well at a 
function, but in the chaste, unostentatious uni- 
form which he affected in action — ^i. e., trou- 
sers, field-glasses and sword — ^he was to be 
reckoned among those present. He couldn't 
murmur a compliment into a lady's ear, but he 
could roar like a mad bull in the field, and 
every man who heard him dodged. His rank 
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had not been handed to him upon a golden plat- 
ter; he had won it a trio of decades ago fight- 
ing Indians, and when need of something 
more than a lay figure to hang epaulets upon 
arose in the Philippines, General Underwood 
was shunted out there as a matter of course. 
He left an indelible imprint on the plains and 
Sierras, and on the islands of the blue Pa- 
cific. To this day the wily red man cherishes 
traditions of the Great Voice; and Filipino 
mothers frighten their babes to sleep with 
stories of the mighty warrior. Much Noise. 

Gladys Underwood found her dainty way 
to a table in the exact center of the room, 
where she could command a view of it — 
women are geniuses at that sort of thing, even 
very young ones — ^where she could see, and — 
no, not be seen. Her eyes were as yet young 
and curious, her outlook of the world fresh 
and enthusiastic, and she was interested in 
everybody and everything, except herself. She 
gave a little unconscious nod of thanks to the 
head waiter who pulled out her chair that was 
almost schoolgirlish, and held just the proper 
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shade of condescension; the general sank into 
a chair opposite with a bit of a moan-— on ac- 
count of the toe. He wasn't sure he was go- 
ing to be able to stand the place until he caught 
sight of the plush curtains, which riot of color 
met a responsive chord somewhere in his get- 
up, and he almost smiled. 

"This is Maillard's, uncle," Gladys told 
him. *'YouVe never really seen New York 
tmtil you've been here. Everybody who M 
anybody drops in here occasionally. Why, we 
might be sitting next to a lord, or a duke, or 
somebody like that this very minute." She 
glanced about her, her eager young eyes hop- 
ing to fall upon a counterpart at least of a 
duke or a lord, but the only person who gave 
promise was a very blond young man at the 
next table absently stirring a cup of tea. "I 
call it delicious," she went on with a little 
gurgle, "positively scrumptious." 

She studied the card. 

"What are you going to have, uncle?" she 
asked finally. 

"Whisky!" answered the general. 
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"Oh I uncle I Gracious I You can't get whisky 
here. You can only get soft drinks — ice- 
cream, and tea, and bouillon, and things." She 
dabbed at the card with a rosy forefinger. 
"I'm going to have a nut sundae." 

"A nut Sunday?" queried the general. 
"What'U you have nowr 

Gladys burst out laughing, and it was such 
a merry musical sound that the blond young 
man at the next table failed once to push his 
spoon around, and looked at her. 

"Oh, it's an ice-cream sort of thing,',' 
Gladys said. "Why don't you try one? A 
chocolate walnut, marshmallow one ?" 

"Great Scott! All that?" asked the gen- 
eral. "I think I'd prefer a highball Tuesday." 
He jerked his head toward the waiter, and 
waved his hand generally. "Oh, bring me 
something wet — something that won't make 
my throat dusty," he elucidated. 

"Perhaps you would choose a lemon phos- 
phate?" suggested the waiter. He had had 
experience with customers like the general. 
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"Yes, thafs my choose — ^whatever it is," 
answered the general. **May I smoke?" 

"Heavens! No!" exclaimed Gladys. "Gra- 
cious, uncle, you're in MaiUard's." 

The general gave vent to some choky noises 
that suggested a desire to swear, and placated 
himself by feeling the cigars in his chest 
pocket. 

"Now this is what I call a jolly place," he 
remarked. 

"Isn't it?" agreed Gladys. "It's just de- 
licious, positively scrumptious. It's rather 
stupid at this time of the day, but later on — " 

She stopped suddenly as through the opening 
in the curtains appeared — ^ vision ! In all her 
eighteen summers — and of course just that 
many winters — Gladys never had seen such a 
vision. Perfect, from the tips of her shapely 
boots to the last riotous strands of her hair, 
the vision stood there a moment with one 
gloved hand resting upon plush curtain, while 
her eyes swept the room, evidently seeking 
some one she did not find, then she walked — 
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floated, Gladys would have said — ^to a near-by 
table and seated herself. 

"Oh, look, uncle!" Gladys exclaimed. "Do 
you know who she is ?" 

"No, but rd like to." The general uncon- 
sciously braced himself. 

"Why she's Sue Courtenay," Gladys in- 
formed him impressively. "The Sue Court- 
cnayl Why don't you know her? She mar- 
ried an army officer." 

"She married an army officer!" repeated 
the general. "Did she do it on a bet?" 

"She married Lieutenant— oh, what's his 
name?" 

"Don't know him," the general admitted. 

"I wish I could remember the name," sighed 
Gladys. "Before her marriage they say she 
was the most outrageous flirt, and they do say 
that everybody on earth proposed to her." 

"Don't blame 'em," remarked the general. 

"Counts, and dukes, and lords," Gladys 
rushed on. "It must be glorious to refuse a 
duke. Just think, uncle, of saying *no' to a 
real live duke." She sighed. "And think of 
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marrying and settling down after such a ca- 
reer !" 

''Yes, with an army officer/' agreed the 
general. 

Gladys would have pursued the entrancing 
subject of Sue Courtenay and the dukes, if at 
that moment the waiter had not deposited be- 
fore her the more entrancing chocolate walnut, 
marshmallow sundae. She dug her spoon 
into it with a little ecstatic sigh that is only 
bom in the soul of a girl. The general raised 
his glass army fashion. 

"Howl" he said, and smiled at Gladys over 
the rim; then he gagged, grimaced and put 
the glass down sputtering. "Great Scott! Do 
people really drink that stuff?" 

"What's the matter with it?" asked Gladys. 

"What isn't the matter with it ?" demanded 
the general. 

"Doesn't it taste right?" 

"It tastes like—" 

It is lost to history whether or not the gen- 
eral had sufficient words in his vocabulary, or 
if he realized that a girl of eighteen is sup* 
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posed not to hear what can with propriety be 
said to one's orderly. He suddenly subsided 
and pushed the glass away, while he sought 
solace in the wild riot of color contained in 
the plush curtains. Just as he looked they were 
again pushed aside, and through them came — 
a dream! At least the general thought so. 
He admired the languid grace with which the 
dream moved, the languid flutter of her eye- 
lids as she surveyed the room, the feathery 
something-or-other that fell from the brim of 
a devilishly good-looking hat and bobbed over 
one ear. 

"Why, it's Mrs. Wetmore!" Gladys ex- 
claimed, and managed to attract that lady's 
attention. "Oh, Mrs. Wetmore, so delighted 
to see you. Do sit here with us. Do you know 
my uncle. General Underwood?" 

''Delighted to know you. General," Mrs. 
Wetmore smiled. 

The general came to his feet with alacrity, 
unconscious of the toe, and imprisoned a lan- 
guid hand within his own. He watched with 
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satisfaction Mrs. Wetmore sink into a chair 
opposite with languid grace. 

"Here, boy! Fill 'em up again," he called 
suddenly to the waiter. 

"Mrs. Wetmore, whom did Sue Courtenay 
marry?" Gladys asked. "Lieutenant — ^what's 
his name?" 

"Why, she married Lieutenant Paul Row- 
land," Mrs. Wetmore answered. "Surely you 
know him. General?" 

"You mean that's Paul Rowland's wife?" 
the general demanded. 

Mrs. Wetmore turned her head, caught 
Mrs. Rowland's eye and nodded. 

"Yes," she agreed, "that's Paul Rowland's 
wife." 

"Do bring her over, Mrs. Wetmore. I'm 
just dying to meet her. I think she's perfectly 
beautiful," Gladys gushed. 

"Oh well, my dear, beauty is only a dif- 
ference of opinion," Mrs. Wetmore conde- 
scended. "She used to be handsome in a doll- 
ish sort of way, but she has broken a great 
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deal since her marriage — ^jealous husband and 
all that sort of thing. However, she's just 
as feather-headed as ever, a perfectly dreadful 
flirt." 

**Will she flirt now?" inquired the general. 

"My dear General, if she would flirt, she 
wUI flirt," Mrs. Wetmore informed him. 
'They never get over it It's in the blood." 

"Bring her over!" exclaimed the general. 

Mrs. Wetmore's eyelids fluttered languidly; 
she gave the general a languid look, and 
smiled. Then she arose cheerfully to do his 
bidding. She had been married twice. 



CHAPTER II 



SUSAN 



SUSAN'S eyes were blue wells of prom- 
ises unfulfilled; Susan's mouth was a 
scarlet bow of hope unattainable ; Susan's hair 
was an alluring snare baited with sunlight; 
Susan's nose was retrousse. Susan was the 
ever-receding rainbow, the mocking will-o'- 
the-wisp, intangible as the golden mist of the 
dawn, irrepressible as the perfume of a rose, 
irresistible as the song of the siren. She was 
unexpectedness in person, a quirk in the ac- 
cepted order of things, elusive as fame, fleet- 
ing as a moonbeam. 

Susan had a larger collection of unhappy 
hearts pinned up in the specimen cabinet of 
her affections than any other woman in her 
set. Even her enemies, and Mrs. Wetmore, 
admitted this; adding thereto some spiteful 

13 
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venomous thing which was intended to blunt 
the point — ^and didn't. Not that she had es- 
caped unscathed when the City of Eros fell, 
for she had not. She had been seized upon by 
a giant among the pygmies, and lashed to the 
chariot wheel of matrimony. Instantly she 
became a demure sedate wife; enslaving as 
she was enslaved, adoring as she was adored. 

But it were damming the waters of Lethe 
to repress the charm, the effervescence, the 
Susanism of Susan. She was still adorable 
from the tips of her shapely boots to the last 
riotous strands of her head — ^there was an un- 
disputed unanimity of masculine opinion on 
this last point — ^and her whims and caprices 
were still the only laws she recognized save 
when the master spoke, and she bowed in 
grateful submission. 

This was Susan. Perhaps Mrs. Wetmore 
described her more tersely when she said she 
was feather-headed. Be that as it may Susan 
was Susan — irrevocably, everlastingly and 
eternally Susan. 

Mrs. Wetmore paused at Susan's table. 
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"AK, Mrs. Rowland," she greeted. "Charmed 
to see you. Alone or— <r — ^waiting for some 
one?" 

"Waiting for some one, yes." Susan nodded 
and smiled. "Waiting for my husband. Odd, 
isn't it?" 

"Very," agreed Mrs. Wetmore. "But it's 
getting to be the fashion to be seen with one's 
husband occasionally, and we can never accuse 
you of being out of fashion, my dear." 

"It's awfully sweet of you to say so," Susan 
murmured in her very best tone. 

"Oh, don't mention* it," condescended Mrs. 
Wetmore. Then: "I came over to say that 
General Underwood and his niece are just 
dying to meet you. Will you join us ? Or — 
or shall we come to you ?" 

"General Underwood! And his niece!" she 
exclaimed. "I shall be delighted to join you, 
my dear." 

There comes a time in the life of every 
young girl, when through innocent audacity 
she reaches up and pulls down a slice of the 
moon. Gladys Underwood in asking to meet 
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Sue Courtenay had pulled down her slice of 
the moon. Perhaps there never came to her 
a moment more ecstatic, of excessive, enthusi- 
astic delight, of blissful, rapturous, over-mas- 
tering joy. She paled a bit as she perceived 
the Sue Courtenay actually moving toward 
her, and her mind was a perfect whirlwind of 
exultation when Mrs. Wetmore pronounced 
the fateful words that allowed her to know 
this wonderful creature. She could ask noth- 
ing more than to be allowed to bask in the 
sunshine of her smile. 

"All my life I've just been crazy to meet 
you," gushed Gladys. 

"Really?" smiled Susan. "It's awfully dear 
of you to say so." 

Gladys sputtered into incoherency from 
sheer delight as Susan turned to the general. 
Susan shot that military gentleman a glance, 
came to attention and one gloved hand sought 
the brim of her hat. "General Underwood!" 

"Mrs. Rowland !" saluted the general. "Oh, 
«ay!" He snapped his fingers at the waiter. 
Here boy, fill 'em up again I" 
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When they were seated the general leaned 
toward Susan. 

**Now I know why Paul married," he told 
her. "He couldn't help himself. Er — ^where 
is Paul?" 

"He IS to meet me here," Susan replied. 
*'I am expecting him now." 

The general suddenly jerked his head to- 
ward the plush curtains. 

"Gad, if he finds me here he'll laugh I" 

"How did you happen to get in?" inquired 
Susan. 

"My niece" — ^the general turned a blank 
countenance to Susan and slowly drew down 
one eye — "is showing me around New York." 

"He hasn't seen anything," Gladys told 
them. "Pm really a stranger myself, but I'm 
taking him to all the show places." 

"Yes," agreed the general, "frightful orgy 
we're on. Expect to wind up at Huyler's." 

Perhaps it was because Susan was in a very 
merry humor that she burst into little peals of 
laughter ; perhaps because she knew the laugh* 
ter, as she did it, was most entrancing. Laugh- 
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ter was a part of Susan's understanding of 
life, an excess of exuberance of spirit surpris- 
ing in a woman who had been married the 
horrible term of nearly four years, Mrs. Wet- 
more had long ago set down Susan's giggling 
to the fact that Susan knew the laugh was an 
asset ; a musical accompaniment to her feather- 
headed conversation and a blind to its defi- 
ciencies ; although to be perfectly fair to Susan 
she never giggled, she laughed. 

Mrs. Wetmore allowed her lips to part in 
a languid smile. 

"You're very droll. General," she conde- 
scended. 

Susan's laughter trailed on for a moment, 
then she subsided and patted Gladys' hand cor- 
dially. 

"So, you're a stranger in New York?" she 
asked. "And lonesome just a wee bit, aren't 
you ? With such a grumpy unde for compan- 
ion?" She shot a glance at the general that 
robbed the remark of its sting. "We women 
who marry jealous husbands can sympathize 
with any one who is lonesome." 
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"Oh, really?'* Gladys asked with quick sym- 
pathy. She decided that the droop to the cor- 
ners of Susan's charming mouth was even 
more beautiful than the smile, but she disliked 
to think of Susan married to a jealous man; 
it was awful. 

"Oh, my dear, I have a beautiful plan !" ex- 
claimed Susan, the droop lost in another daz- 
zling smile. "I'm at home to-morrow after- 
noon and a few friends will drop in for tea ; 
Mrs. Wetmore will be there. You come. I'd 
be delighted to have you. And perhaps you'd 
like to go to the Sangers' Thursday evening? 
It's going to be a huge affair." 

"Oh," gasped Gladys. "You're a darling!" 

"I'll get you a bid for that," pursued Susan. 
"And I know a perfectly charming boy I'll 
introduce you to — a, soldier. Why, you must 
know him. General. He was in the Philippines 
with you — ^Lieutenant Faulkner." 

"Lieutenant Faulkner," Gladys repeated, 
and clapped her hands ecstatically. "Isn't his 
name romatitic?" 

"Awfully," agreed Susan, thrilling a bit 
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at the prospect of precipitating a romance. 
"He isn't doing anything romantic though just 
now. He's here on detached duty; but he's a 
special medal man, my dear. Congress voted 
him a medal for conspicuous bravery.*' 

"Somebody ought to vote him a medal for 
conspicuous nerve," snapped the general. "He's 
one of those men who never have to shave — ^he 
uses brass polish." 

"Professional jealousy?" inquired Mrs. Wet- 
more, with a languid uplifting of her eyebrows. 

"Jealousy!" raved the general. "Jealousy 
— rats, madam." 

"It's obvious," remarked Susan, "that you 
are very fond of him." 

Fond of him!" blustered the general. 
Fond of him! Can't help it; he gets on my 
nerves. If I had my way I wouldn't have him 
in the same state with me. And yet" — ^the gen- 
eral pounded the table in such a manner as to 
set the glasses rattling, and caused the blond 
young man at the next table to regard him 
reproachfully — "if I wanted a man to do a 
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daredevil, impossible thing, Fd want Faulk- 
ner," 

"How does one win a special medal?" in- 
quired Mrs. Wetmore. 

"This young fool won it by being a little 
more insane than usual," answered the gen- 
eral. "Reconnoitering party of cavalry were 
ambushed near Iloilo by a couple of hundred 
natives. There was only one man hurt after 
the mix-up, and he tumbled off his horse. 
Faulkner didn't miss him until he'd pulled his 
men out of the hole and counted noses; then 
the idiot went back for him. He rode straight 
into a perfect hell of rifle fire, and arrows, and 
bolos, got off his horse, slung Mr. Private 
across his saddle-horn as if he had been a sack 
of potatoes, and came out grinning as if he had 
eaten the canary." 

"Why, I think that was real nice of him," 
Mrs. Wetmore remarked. 

"Yes, madam," replied the general testily, 
"it was real nice of him !" 

"Who was the man he saved?" asked Mrs. 
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Wetmore with more than her usual languid in- 
terest. "Did he get well? What would the 
natives have done to him if Lieutenant Faulk- 
ner hadn't gone back?" 

"What would the natives have done to 
him?" repeated the general grimly. "There 
are some things, madam, that are not nice to 
talk about! Fve forgotten the man's name. It 
was something like Hilton, or Weldon, or — 
no, it was Fulton, Charles Fulton. Gad, he 
was a worthless scoundrel." 

"What became of him?" Mrs. Wetmore 
wanted to know. 

"Don't know." The general shook his head. 
"GrOt well, and deserted from the army. Stupid 
ass ! If he's ever caught, you know, he's good 
for five years in Fort Leavenworth.** 

The little silence that fell upon the table 
was broken by the monotonous order from^ 
the other table of another cup of tea. The 
general glared in that direction, and sniffed. 
He had a contempt for tea equaled only by his 
hatred for whatever was Philippine. Why in 
thtmder a human being wanted to drink tea 
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was more than the general could understand. 
He looked at the young tea-drinker again; he 
expected to see a handkerchief in his cuff. 

"Fm so full of tea," complained a voice to 
the waiter, a voice that somehow appealed to 
Gladys; it was so calm, and well modulated, 
with just a little of pathos in it. 

"Well, why don't you be a sport," advised 
the waiter, "and go out and drink a glass of 
beer for a change ?" 

For just a moment of scandalized astonish- 
ment Susan and Mrs. Wetmore looked at each 
other. The general laughed outright. 

"Such a waiter should be in Childs', not 
Maillard's," Mrs. Wetmore remarked, and 
gathered up her things preparatory to taking 
her leave. "I think you army people are per- 
fectly fascinating," she went on, "but I must 
be going. I have a million things to do and 
don't know where to begin. Any one like to 
come shopping?" 

"Oh, Fd love to," Gladys gushed. "Uncle. 

» 

finish your drink and let's go." 

"Oh, let's go first," suggested the general. 
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He beckoned the waiter, and settled the check. 
"But no shopping for me. I have an engage- 
ment with a couple of gentlemen." 

"Messrs. — Black and White?" asked Susan 
audaciously. 

"Missed!" taunted the general. "Messrs. — * 
Hunter and Old Crow." 

Susan shot him a glance from under her 
lashes which caused the general's heart, old 
as it was and unused to acrobatics, to threaten 
a flipflap. She turned to Gladys. 

"Don't forget to-morrow afternoon," she 
warned. 

"Oh, I couldn't, you dear sweet thing," 
Gladys raved. "It's just lovely of you to ask 



me." 



Susan resumed her seat. She sighed a little 
as the red plush curtains fell into place behind 
Mrs. Wetmore, the general and his pretty 
niece. She was thinking something; some- 
thing that caused her to smile. She was think- 
ing how great it was to be young and foolish. 



CHAPTER III 



ENTER MR. WILBUR 



SUSAN was thoughtfully stirring a bouil- 
lon when the door opening on Thirty- 
fifth Street was pushed ajar, and — enter a 
young man. He was tall and straight and clean- 
cut; a personal compliment to his tailor, and 
hatter, and bootmaker. There was a glowing 
tan on his cheeks, pleasant lines about his 
mouth, and the languor of idleness in his eyes. 
Susan glanced up inquiringly. 

"Why, Dan Wilbur!" she exclaimed. 

The young man turned with quick interest. 

"Sue Courtenayl** 

It was almost enthusiasm. He reached the 
table in three strides, and two strong hands 
closed over one delicate one. 

"Not Courtenay now, Dan,*' Susan cor- 
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rected. *'Mrs. Lieutenant Paul Abercrombie 
Harwell Rowland, if you please." 

She sat up primly under the burden of that 
imposing name, and withdrew the hand which 
she decided he was retaining a little too long; 
people were beginning to stare. Mr. Wilbur 
allowed it to flutter away, then sat doWn at 
the opposite side of the table with mingled in- 
quiry and surprise on his face. 

"My word! All that ?" he asked. 

Susan nodded and smiled; a smile that Mr. 
Wilbur knew and recognized, although it had 
been a long time since he had seen it. 

"Since when?*' he wanted to know. 

"Oh, for nearly four years.** 

"My word!" 

"Hadn't you heard?" 

"No!" 

*Why, where have you been, Dan?" 

"Oh, knocking about the world for over 
four years," Mr. Wilbur answered. "Fm here 
now from the Philippines, just got in yester- 
day. You're looking well, Sue, but married — !" 
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Susan frowned a bit, then she smiled at the 
astonishment depicted on Mr. Wilbur's usually 
placid countenance. 

"What name did you say, Sue?*' 

"Rowland," Susan smiled. 

**What became of Charlie Beckwith?" 

"Oh, he's married." She continued to smile. 

"But you were engaged to — " 

"You're looking well too, Dan," broke in 
Susan hastily, "you're — " 

Then there was Julian Blackwell?" 

'Won't you try a bouillon, Dan? It's de- 
licious." 

"And that funny little count who looked like 
a French waiter?" 

Susan shrugged her shoulders. 

"And Frank Camp and that tall chap — ^the 
tennis champion?" 

Susan began dipping the spoon up and down 
in the bouillon. It was like Mr. Wilbur's con- 
versation — slightly warm. 

"And Ed Rainey?" he went on accusingly. 
"And Phil—" 
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"Oh, please, Dan, don't call the roll like 
that/* Susan pleaded. "It isn't nice, really. 
Some of them are married and seem to be glad 
of it, and the others are not married, and they 
seem to be equally glad of it. Besides, all 
that is past The Susan you knew is no more. 
She has become the prim, precise, staid wife 
of a jealous — oh, a horribly jealous — ^man." 

"And please, who is this lieutenant — er — 
what's his name? Would you mind saying it 
all over again?" 

"Rowland. Lieutenant Paul Abercrombie 
Harwell Rowland." 

"Phew I Well, who is he?" 

"Oh, you never met him," Susan assured 
him. "Society has been initiated into the 
army since you went away. But, Dan, he's 
the dearest, darlingest — " 

"Yes, of course. But after that?" 

"Well, he's just an army officer. He hap- 
pened along after you went away four years 
ago, and — ^and just married me." 

Mr. Wilbur was leaning forward on the 
table, thoughtfully stroking his chin. There 
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was almost an incredulous expression in his 
listless eyes. 

"An army ofKcer," he repeated. "Well, 
would you mind telling me how — ^why did — 
Sue, how did he do it?" 

"Oh, I don't know quite," Susan admitted 
serenely. 

'Laid siege to your heart and all that, eh ?" 
'No, Dan, I guess it was pure mule-headed- 
ness. He asked me to marry him, and I said 
no, and he asked me again, and I said no. The 
third time he asked me I said no, again. Then 
he just went ahead and married me, anyway.** 

Mr. Wilbur smiled. 

"I suppose that's the only way it ever could 
have been done — ^by main strength," he re- 
marked after a while. "But you didn't de- 
serve any better. Sue." 

"I'm glad I didn't." 

"I proposed to you four times, myself. And 
now you're married. I can't get over it." 

A smile flickered about Susan's lips and 
from the bottomless blue eyes came a flash 
which threatened to set Mr- Wilbur's wcll-or* 
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dered nerves tingling. He drew a very long 
breath. 

"Married !" he exclaimed at last. 

Susan regarded him severely, with a 
haughty uplifting of her brows, and a prim ex- 
pression about the scarlet mouth. Of course 
it was all right for him to be surprised — she 
had expected him, even wanted him to be sur- 
prised — ^but not so surprised. Why, it was — 
it was almost insulting. 

"Where have you been these four years?*' 
she asked, trying to switch Mr. Wilbur to a 
less dangerous subject than herself. 

Everywhere, almost," Mr. Wilbur replied. 
Around the world once, just knocking about, 
and now I'm about to start on another lap. 
I came in yesterday from Liverpool, and this 
afternoon I'm starting for San Francisco to 
catch a steamer for the Philippines, I'm to 
join the Mortons at Manila for a cruise in the 
Sea of Japan, and later through Suez to the 
Mediterranean." 

"Oh, can't you stay a few days?" She 
simply had to ask that because Dan was a nice 
chap, you know. 
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'1 don't think so," said Mr. Wilbur. "It's 
rather purposeless hanging around New York, 
and traveling is something to do, you know." 
He paused, and stared straight into Susan's 
blue eyes. "Married ! By jove !" 

Susan favored him with a frown of re- 
proach, which was suddenly lost in a bewilder- 
ing smile, and again the unfathomable depths 
of her eyes flashed. 

"Why are you here?" she asked sweetly. 
''Who is the girl this time?" 

Mr. Wilbur shook his head. 

"No girl. Sue," he said severely. 

"In yesterday, away this afternoon, all sud- 
den like that?" Susan smiled. "Why come at 
all?" 

"Business. I came over to sign some papers 
closing up my grandfather's estate. I'm to do 
that at half past one, and at four I get a train 
west— oflf again, perhaps to be gone three or 
four years." Mr. Wilbur gazed into eyes 
suddenly grown pensive. "Sue Courtenay, the 
unattainable, the will-o'-the-wisp, married!" 

Susan frowned again, and her chin tock an 
upward tilt. 
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'Why shouldn't I have married, Dan Wil- 
bur?'* she demanded. 

Mr. Wilbur leaned forward a bit. 

"You could have married Dan Wilbur," he 
said. 

''Oh, Dan, please don't,'' Susan begged. "I 
wish you would be very circumspect. I've 
told you that my husband is jealous— oh, hor- 
ribly jealous — ^and if he ever found out you 
said such a thing to me— oh !" 

Mr. Wilbur was listening, but he was en- 
gaged in a still more fascinating occupation. 
He was mentally taking an inventory of 
Susan's charms. He never before had real- 
ized — ! 

"Sue, marriage has improved you," he told 
her. "You arc even better-looking than you 
used to be." 

The shimmering head was tilted back dar- 
ingly, the lids drooped for an instant, then the 
head with its riotous strands of sunny hair 
nodded forward, and the blue wells of prom- 
ises unfulfilled renewed their promises. 

"Dan, I know it/' she replied. 
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"And more a flirt than ever/' Mr. Wilbur 
mused comjdacently. Susan's scarlet mouth 
twitched invitingly. '*Yes, a flirt — an outra- 
geous, unconscionable flirt !" 

''No/' Susan was pleased to consider it a 
jest 

**You always were a flirt" 

'Well, of course I won't say I — I'm not a 
flirt now anyway." 

"Nature is immutable," Mr. "^Ibur went 
on accusingly. "Once a flirt, always a flirt; 
you can't help it" 

Susan was almost on the point of smiling 
again, when it occurred to her that it might be 
injudicious, indiscreet even, in view of the ex- 
pression on Mr. Wilbur's face, and she sud- 
denly assumed a gravity portentous with mean- 
ing. 

"Right now, this minute you are more of a 
flirt than ever you were !" accused Mr. Wilbur. 

"I'm not," Susan denied pleasantly. 

"Because you're wiser." 

"Oh, perhaps," she admitted and flashed a 
look from under her lashes. 
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"See, there you go. I'll bet you have led 
your husband a chase." 

**Why, Dan, that isn't true, and it isn't fair 
to say such a thing." Susan regarded him 
reproachfully. "I've swung back so far the 
other way, I'm a perfect little prude." 

Mr. Wilbur burst out laughing. 

"Prude," he repeated. "Yes, you are!" 

Susan was offended, although she tried to 
disguise it, and Mr. Wilbur set down the droop 
at the comers of her inviting mouth to— other 
reasons. 

"Dan, it isn't like you to be — to be — ungra- 
cious," Susan complained. 

For an instant Mr. Wilbur awaited the il- 
luminating smile, but her face continued se- 
rious. 

"I beg your pardon," he said at last "I 
didn't mean it to be so solemn as all that, 
really. But don't you remember that night in 
the Casino at Newport when — " 

"Dan!" 

"There never was another moon in the 
world like that, and — " 
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"Dan Wilbur!" 

"And that double seat in the horse show 
where — " 

'•Mr. Wilbur!" 

The young man leaned back in his chair 
and smiled into the pouting face before him. 
Susan was adorable any time, when she pouted 
she was more so. But the pouting face grew 
serious — ^grew painfully so, in fact — ^and after 
a moment the under lip trembled the least bit 

"Sue, I didn't intend to hurt you," apolo- 
gized Mr. Wilbur hastily. "I was only — " 

"I'm not a — a what you say I am," she pro- 
tested. "You are never to think of me that 
way. I am Mrs. Lieutenant Paul Aber- 
crombie Harwell Rowland," she finished des- 
perately. "Dan Wilbur, you make me so 
angry I could— could choke you, nearly. I 
won't have you say I'm a flirt even — ^" 

" — if you are !" 

Susan thrust her spoon viciously into the 
bouillon, and her eyes shone moistly limpid. 

"That isn't what I mean at all," she pro- 
tested angrily. 
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"Oh, now. Sue, I didn't intend to make you 
angry." 

"Well, you do make me angry. I won't 
have you say I'm a flirt, because I'm not. Dan, 
you don't understand. My husband is the 
dearest, sweetest boy in the world, but he's 
frightfully jealous. I never allow myself to 
be seen with any other man, because — well, 
people will talk, you know." 

"Because you are still flirting?" Mr. Wilbur 
wanted to know. 

"Dan!" 

Mr. Wilbur suddenly relinquished his tone 
of banter and leaned forward again with his 
arms resting on the table. 

"Let's be friends," he urged. "We may not 
see each other again for a long time and we 
must be friends. Now, I'll have to be at my 
lawyer's oflice at half past one, but I shall have 
finished before two. Won't you forgive me? 
And won't you prove your forgiveness by hav- 
ing luncheon with me?" 

"No," flashed Susan. 

'I'm going away this afternoon, and it may 
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be several years before I see you again. 
Pleased 

"No, no, no!" repeated Susan stoutly. "I 
don't care if you are — I mean I'm sorry you 
are going away, but I won't lunch with you." 

One of Mr. Wilbtu-'s hands touched her 
forefinger and she primly withdrew it. 

"Is it a matter of principle ?" he asked. "Is 
it because I have offended you ? Or is it — ^just 
because ?" 

"It's — it's just because, Dan," and the lids 
fluttered down. "You see I'm trying to live 
down a flirtatious reputation. I'm afraid I 
never shall. It clings like the odor of moth 
balls!" 

Toor Susan!" Mr. Wilbur sympathized. 
I'm perfectly happy, Dan," she went on 
after a moment. "I never knew I could be so 
happy. I never before realized what a won- 
derful thing real love is. Of course, Paul is 
horribly jealous, but, Dan, I — I like it. And 
he's so attentive that really I haven't time to 
think of any other man. He — ** 

She stopped suddenly, and once again the 
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bottomless blue eyes flashed, this time trium- 
phantly. **Now I'll prove I'm not a flirt — ^my 
husband is going to take me to luncheon ! So 
you see I couldn't have luncheon with you, 
even if I wished to — ^which I don't, Dan — ^be- 
cause I'm to meet my husband at one o'clock 
and have luncheon with him — ^my husband, do 
you imderstand?" 

"Your own husband ?" taunted Mr. Wilbur. 

"My own husband,*' Sue repeated impress- 
ively. "I'm waiting for him now." 

"Luncheon with one's own husband," Mr. 
Wilbur mused. "Absurd." 

"It's odd I know," Susan sighed. "But 
sometimes it's done even in the best circles. I 
can't imagine why he isn't here. He's usually 
so prompt." 

"Probably won't come at all. Better have 
luncheon with me. Sue." 

Susan glared, positively glared. 

"Dan Wilbur, if I never had another bite 
to eat in my life I wouldn't have luncheon 
with you after what you've said." And she 
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made a futile attempt to draw the red lips 
into a firm straight line. "Now you may go." 

"Are you actually dismissing me?" Mr. 
Wilbur demanded. 

"Yes." 

"You're not going to let me stay and meet 
this Lieutenant — what's his name?" 

"No." Susan suddenly smiled. "You see, 
Dan, I'm trying to live down that reputation, 
to forget it, and you — ^well, you are a gentle re- 
minder. Now, please go. There's a good 
boy." 

Mr. Wilbur regarded her for a moment with 
a bit of curiosity in the listless eyes. 

"You know you are so serious about it," he 
said, "and so determined to get rid of me, 
I'm almost ready to believe you are not to meet 
your husband at all." 

"Why, Dan!" 

"Susan ! I'd be willing to wager the gloves 
that if I should drop in here again in ten min- 
utes, I'd find some other chap lunching with 
you." 
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"We are not going to have luncheon here," 
she told him. 

'Well, wherever you are." 

"Dan I If you didn't have to rush away I'd 
bet you. If you should drop in wherever I 
should happen to be having luncheon, you'd 
find my husband with me — my husband. Lieu-* 
tenant Rowland, making love to me as he 
always does. Now, I won't say another word." 

"But you'll forgive me?" pleaded Mr. WiU 
bur. 

"Just this once, but don't you ever dare ac- 
cuse me of — of that again. Alwa)rs remember 
that I never, never, allow myself to go any- 
where, or he anywhere, with any man, except 
my husband !" 

"Except sometimes?" 

"Never!" 

"Now, Sue!" 

"Oh, you make me so angry! Really, Dan, 
if you weren't going away I'd say I hate you, 
but I don't, really. You're a nice boy — ^some- 
times. Good-by. Pleasant trip. Remember, 
sixes!" A dazzling smile was his reward 
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"Susan," Mr. Wilbur reproved sternly, "are 
you trying to flirt with me?" 
"No," she stormed. 
"Now, Susan?" tauntingly. 
"Oh!" 



CHAPTER lY 



THE PRODIGAL 



DURING the rush hours at the Waldorf 
all the chairs in Peacock Alley are filled 
to overflowing ; the overflow importantly strut- 
ting up and down, airing their brilliant plu- 
mage. You stare and are stared at; you seek 
and are sought; you miss and you are just 
missed. It's an exciting game! 

A young man — a rather dissipated-looking 
young man — ^with indolent eyes, wearing an 
expression that was almost a sneer, almost a 
savage defiance of life, was scanning the faces 
of the waiting luncheon crowd of women seek- 
ing one, when he came face to face, suddenly, 
with a gray-haired, elderly man evidently on 
a similar mission. He stopped, paused uncer- 
tainly, then with a spurt of courage, held out 
his hand. 

43 
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"Father!" he said. 

Two pairs of eyes — eyes very much alike — 
gazed each into the other for a long, long mo- 
ment. 

"Won't you speak to me, dad ? You haven't 
seen me for five years — " 

The father's gaze shifted, fiercely, from the 
top of the curly head that had once been a 
mother's pride and joy, to an angel on the 
frieze grotesquely holding aloft an electric 
light. 

"I have nothing whatever to say to you!" 
he said finally. The tone was hard, inflexible ; 
the attitude uncompromising, unyielding; and 
his lips settled into a firm straight line. 

"Will you listen to me a moment?" 

"No! You can have nothing whatever to 
say to me. That's all. Good day." 

He brushed aside the hand, violently, and 
moved on, stepping upon the skirt of a passing 
damsel and irrevocably ruining the delicate 
fabric. Without apologizing he strode to an 
outer entrance, whirled through the storm 
door, and stood in the cool air mopping a more 
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or less perspiring brow. He was somewhat 
pale, and tense lines showed about the mouth 
where the lips were still pressed together. 
After a while he turned and reentered the 
building by another entrance. Three minutes 
later he impatiently threw open a door in a 
suite of brokerage offices, on the glass pane of 
which was lettered, "D. de Gross, Broker, Pri- 
vate." 

Mr. de Gross, an important-looking little 
man, embonpoint and check suited, was fran- 
tically figuring at a huge desk that seemed to 
accentuate his small stature. He turned and 
glared at the intruder. Instantly his expres- 
sion changed; he got to his feet and wheeled 
a chair forward. 

"Sit down," he invited, "sit down, Mr. 
Rutherford." 

But Mr. Rutherford strode to a window and 
stood glaring across the way. 

"Have you got 'em, De Gross?" he asked. 

"You mean the Santa Rosa shares, Mr. 
Rutherford? Not yet, but—" 

Mr. Rutherford turned fiercely. 
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"Look here, De Gross," he snapped. "You 
call yourself a broker ! Now we've got to get 
'em, do you understand ? I had special reports 
from my mining engineers by cable from Ma- 
nila an hour ago and they say Santa Rosa is 
richer than the Klondike." 

"But the stock isn't listed, Mr. Rutherford, 
and it is only by chance I can find it. You see," 
explained De Gross patiently, "the company 
was organized just after the American forces 
occupied Manila, and the stock was sold broad- 
cast. Later the company's plant at the mine, 
and all the records, were destroyed by the 
rebels, and the promoters and officers scat- 
tered. For years the property has been lying 
there ; no one has taken the trouble to work it." 

Mr. Rutherford threw himself into a chair, 
took a cigar from his pocket and bit off the 
end violently. 

"Well, we'll work it," he said, '^because 
there's gold there — ^lots of it. But first we've 
got to get that stock. It's only a piking little 
five thousand shares I want — ^voting control. 
There were half a million shares issued." 
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"You have two hundred and forty-five thou- 
sand of them," Mr. de Gross reminded him. 

"I want voting control," snapped Mr. Ruth- 
erford. 

Mr. de Gross squinted at the littered desk, 
and drew his face into thoughtful creases. 

"The bulk of the stock was sold in Manila; 
why don't you send men there to look for it?" 

"Bright thought, De Gross," sneered Mr. 
Rutherford. "My mining engineers bought up 
one hundred and fifty thousand shares of what 
I have now in Manila before they even looked 
at the mine." He leaned forward, a smile of 
satisfaction overspread his features, and he 
tapped De Gross upon a checked sleeve. "I 
only paid ten cents a share, De Gross." 

Mr. de Gross started to protest. 
Now, not a word," Rutherford hurried on, 
you find me those other five thousand and one 
shares at any price!'* 

"I'll try to find them." 

"Find them!" directed Mr. Rutherford. 

Mr. de Gross pulled the desk telephone 
toward him. 
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'If you can wait ten minutes," he sug- 
gested, "I'U try—" 

"Can't wait," snapped Mr. Rutherford, "I'm 
to meet my daughter and I — " He got to his 
feet and strode to the door. "You find me 
those shares, De Gross," he said, *'at any 
price !" 

In the outer office he almost stepped on Dan 
Wilbur. 

"Why, hello, Dan Wilbur!" he exclaimed. 
"Where did you fall from?" 

"Hello, Mr. Rutherford!" The greeting 
was almost enthusiastic. 

"I haven't seen you for years," Mr. Ruth- 
erford went on. "Where have you been ?" 

"Oh, knocking about," answered Wilbur. 
"Just now I'm from the Philippines by way of 
Liverpool." 

"Great Scott ! Dan, you're the very man I'm 
looking for. How long were you in the Phil- 
ippines ? Where were you ?" 

"In Manila four or five months," Wilbur 
replied. "But how are you, and your family ? 
Your sister, and daughter ?" 
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"Find Fine!" Mr. Rutherford assured him. 

"And your son ?" pursued Wilbur. 

Mr. Rutherford snapped his lips shut, sud- 
denly. 

**I have no son," he said grimly. 

"You don't mean he — ^he's dead?" asked 
Wilbur astonished. 

"Worse," Mr. Rutherford answered. "He 
simply went to the devil, Dan; booze, and 
gambling, and show-girls. I cut him loose five 
years ago ; I have no son ! Let's not talk about 
him." He placed a fatherly hand on Wilbur's 
shoulder. "Look here, Dan, there's a mine 
in Manila, the Santa Rosa — " 

Oh, yes, the Santa Rosa," Wilbur agreed. 
What do you know about Santa Rosa?" 
Mr. Rutherford asked quickly. 

"Nothing, only there were a lot of rumors 
in Manila about renewed operations," Wilbur 
answered. "And there seemed to be a scram- 
ble on to get the stock." 

"Rumors, eh?" asked Rutherford. "Ru- 
mors. Damn!" He scowled for a moment. 
Do you own any Santa Rosa ?" 
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Wilbur shook his head. 

'*Know any one who does?^ 

''I met a chap who owned a few thousand 
shares/' Wilbur admitted, "and he seemed to 
be rather impressed by the boom. He told me 
he was going to hold it until it went to a dol- 
lar.'* 

"It hasn't gone to a dollar," Rutherford 
pointed out, "it's been selling for ten cents a 
share. Who is he? What's his name?" 

"Wallace, or Walters, or something like 
that" Wilbur knitted a usually placid brow 
in an effort to remember. "I've forgotten. I 
used to meet him at the University Qub." 

"Think hard," Rutherford suggested. "I've 
got to know that man's name, Dan." 

"Oh, Walpole, or Weldon — ^anyway^ it's 
something that begins with a W." Wilbur ex- 
tended a parting hand. "Glad to have seen 
you, Mr. Rutherford. I'm here to see Mr. de 
Gross, then to my lawyer's to sign some papers. 
I'm going west at four o'clock." 

"West?" bellowed Mr. Rutherford cheer- 
fully. "You'll not leave town until you re- 
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member that name if I have to have you 
pinched." He smashed a fist into the palm of 
his hand. "I'll tell you, Dan, you'd like to 
meet my daughter again, wouldn't you ? She's 
not a kiddie now; she's grown up, a regular 
young lady. And I don't mind telling you she's 
the prettiest girl in New York." He mentally 
grappled with the idea that struck him. "Sup- 
pose we have luncheon together, eh?" he per- 
suaded. "That's it! I'll take a holiday. Sure 
it's something that begins with a W, Dan ?" 

'Oh, sure." 

'Here, go see De Gross, and — " Another 
idea struck him. "Why not telephone your 
lawyer to bring the papers to you ? That's it !" 
He looked at his watch. "I'll be back here 
again in ten minutes." He started for the 
door, then turned back. "Don't run away, 
Dan. You'll be disappointed if you do. Re- 
member — ^the prettiest girl in New York. Er 
— a name that begins with a W, Dan ?" 

"Yes," agreed Wilbur, "a name that be- 
gins with a W." 
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''All right, Dan. Back again in ten min- 
utes I" 

Mr. Rutherford went out, nearly taking the 
door with him. He went straight to a tele- 
graph booth where he despatched a cable to 
an agent in Manila. 

"Something that begins with a W," he 
mused, as he tried to crowd — from force of 
habit — ^what he wished to convey into ten 
words. "Something that begins with a W." 

Meanwhile, in Peacock Alley, Marjorie 
Rutherford who, her father did not mind tell- 
ing Dan Wilbur, was the prettiest girl in New 
York, was face to face with her first great 
problem of life. For the first time in all the 
years of her rosy existence a blight upon her 
happiness threatened; she had failed in her 
efforts to bring about the slaughter of the 
fatted calf and gather the prodigal son into the 
family fold. 

She put a gloved hand tenderly upon her 
brother's nervous one, that was impatiently 
tapping the arm of her chain 
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"You saw father?" she asked. 

"I saw him/' young Rutherford answered. 
He shook his head. "Nothing doing, sis; he 
wouldn't listen to me." 

"Oh, I'm so sorry, Fulton," she sympa- 
thized. "I'd rather hoped— oh !" 

"You said you would fix it," — ^he gazed 
at her reproachfully — ^*'and he didn't know I 
was in town. You should have seen how 
astounded he looked. You didn't tell him, 
Marjorie," he chided. 

"No," Marjorie admitted. "Auntie and I 
talked it all over, and we concluded that, per- 
haps, if he came face to face with you unex- 
pectedly the surprise of it might — ^might soften 
him. Oh, we were sure of it. We thought he 
would be so glad to see you alive and well, 
particularly as he did not know for a certainty 
you were alive, that — " 

"Didn't know, and didn't care !" bitterly. 

"So that was why we arranged for father 
to meet me here," Marjorie pursued. "Merely 
an excuse, do you understand? And that's 
why we asked you to come here." She caught 
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her breath with a sigh, and her eyes shone dan- 
gerously moist, which only succeeded in irri- 
tating her brother. 'Tm so sorry it turned 
out all wrong, Fulton ; I'm so sorry/' 

Young Rutherford dug his stick vehemently 
into the velvet carpet, and there came to Mar- 
jorie a realization of why her father and 
brother always had been at swords' points — 
they were too much alike; the discovery al- 
most amused her. 

*The governor never sowed any wild oats," 
young Rutherford said, "and he simply can't 
forgive me. I could have struck him in the 
face for the way he treated me." 

"Why, Fulton !" exclaimed Marjorie. 

"Oh, I don't mean that — I don't know what 
I mean! But here, I'm desperate; I need 
money, I can't live on air, and — ^what am I 
going to do?" 

"You could go to work, you know," sug- 
gested Marjorie. 

"Go to work! Pretty picture, isn't it, me 
working?" he demanded. "What could I do? 
Who ever taught me to work ?" He gave the 
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carpet a vicious dig. "Work ! Why should I ? 
The son of a man worth millions? I'm en- 
titled to a place in the world, and he should 
give it to me. What have I done, that dozens 
of millionaires' sons haven't done worse? At 
least I've never dragged a chorus girl into the 
family." 

The color surged into Marjorie's cheeks. 
No, you've never done that," she said. 
^But admitting that I've done everything I 
shouldn't have done," he went on, "I'm his 
son and I've come back penitent. He has mil- 
lions, and he refuses to allow me a penny; he 
won't give me a chance. Well, I've stood it 
for five years and I won't stand it any longer. 
I've got to have money!" 

Marjorie opened her purse. It was a gold 
purse set with sapphires, and the cost of it 
must have been considerable, but the bills she 
took from it were few and of small denomina- 
tion; the gold pieces likewise. 

"Here, dear," she said. "It's only a hun- 
dred, but it's all I have. Perhaps auntie — " 
She slipped the money into his hand. 
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"A hundred!" he sneered, and flung it to 
the floor. ''Now, what could I do with a hun- 
dred dollars ?" 

*'But, Fulton, it's that much," Marjorie re- 
monstrated, and, a little flushed and chagrined, 
recovered the disdained money. *'Here, take 
it What will you do without any?" 

'T don't know ; I don't care," he answered, 
and pushed her hand aside. "It doesn't mat- 
ter. I'll get money — somewhere ! My name is 
Fulton Rutherford, and — " Suddenly there 
flashed into his mind an idea so tremendous 
that for an instant he was aghast at the daring 
of it; then he smiled. "By jove! Fulton Ruth- 
erford's name is good at the bottom of a 
check!" 

"But, Fulton !" exclaimed Marjorie, vaguely 
alarmed, at what she could not say unless it 
was the hint of excitement in his tone. "What 
good will that do you ?" 

Her brother did not answer immediately. 
He sat pounding his palm upon the arm of his 
chair and squinting into space, working out 
the idea that had come to him. 
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"Oh, It's a way to get him," he remarked, 
finally. "I'll do it ! Why, I'll make him come 
to me on his knees I I'll — 1" 

"Fulton, what are you talking about?" asked 
Marjorie. 

"See here 1" he exclaimed. "I've given him 
a chance to be decent to me, haven't I ? And 
he wouldn't. Now, I'll make him be decent. 
I'll—'' 

"You're not going to do any silly thing like 
— ^like drink yourself to death, are you?" she 
demanded. 

He jerked his head toward her and his 
eyes, that were so like his father's, flashed 
into her own. 

"Not much, Marjorie," he said seriously. "I 
haven't taken a drink in more than a year. 
I've cut it out — ^it caused all my trouble and 
I've cut it out. I'll tell you something else. 
I've been living decently, and I've been work- 
ing, too." Suddenly his hand closed, and 
the nails bit into the flesh. "But the governor 
won't let me tell him that. He has turned 
xne down, and now — ^well, we'll just see what 
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a little right-from-the-shoulder blow to his 
name will do !" 

"But what IS it?" questioned Marjorie 
anxiously. "What are you going to do?" 

He came to his feet. 

"Here, Fm going out, and walk around and 
think. I'll telephone to you to-morrow. Good- 
by." 

He was gone, leaving Marjorie sorely per- 
plexed and hurt. After a while two tears 
welled, and rolling slowly down her cheeks as 
if they feared to transgress, they splashed 
softly upon the orchids pinned to her muff. 



CHAPTER y 



INEVITABLE WOMAN 



MAN proposes and business interposes. 
So it came about that Susan's husband 
' — ^Lieutenant Paul Abercrombie Harwell Row- 
land — did not appear to take her to luncheon. 
Instead, at the appointed time and place. Lieu- 
tenant Faulkner, U. S. A., arose before her 
with an explanation. 

"Paul got a hurry call for a conference at 
one o'clock," he informed her, '*and they'll 
probably gas all afternoon. So he sent me 
along to take you to chow at Sherry's. Come 
along." 

Susan accepted the situation philosophically 
— ^there really wasn't an)rthing else she could 
do — ^and thus it came to pass that a short 
while later they were safely ensconced at a 
table together. The waiter took the order, 
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then rushed away while Lieutenant Faulkner 
stared silently at Susan for a time. 

'Well, Sue, I've seen her at last," he re- 
marked. 

"Seen whom ?" asked Susan. 

"The light of my life," raved the lieutenant, 
"the star of my existence, the oasis in my 
desert of unhappiness, the lily of the field, the 
blushing violet in the shady dell — ^and then 
some !" 

"Another bnef Who is she this time?" 

"Do you happen to know a Miss Rutherford 
— Marjorie Rutherford?" asked the lieuten- 
ant. 

"Marjorie Rutherford?" Susan repeated 
thoughtfully. "No, I don't believe I do. 
Why?" 

"I want to meet her, and I don't know any- 
body who knows her," the lieutenant ex- 
plained. 

Susan's eyes sparkled. 

"Oh, Faulk, you're impossible," she 
taunted. "Who is she?" 

"She is the only daughter of a man who has 
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so much money he spends all his time dodging 
process servers," Lieutenant Faulkner in- 
formed her. "Why, Sue, he has bales of it; 
one of those chaps the muckrakers pin up 
against the wall and do tricks with. If the 
sum total were written down in figures you 
couldn't pronounce it. Sabe?" 

"Oh, it's the money, then," Susan accused 
him. 

"No. She could hang her hat on my rack 
if she didn't have but a million to her name. 
Look here. Sue, why don't you know her? 
She's out — I mean she's in— er — ^that is she's 
out, in society." 

"But I don't know everybody who's out in 
society," Susan pointed out. 

"Well, you ought to. Sue. You ought to 
know Marjorie Rutherford." He waited ex- 
pectantly, but Susan's curiosity about the di- 
vinity seemed sadly wanting. "Aren't you 
going to ask me what she looks like ?" 

"Of course, she's pretty?" Susan asked du- 
tifully. 

"Pretty!" raved the lieutenant. "You bet! 
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Why she'd make Cleopatra look like she was 
sucking a lemon." 

Susan was bored, but she resigned herself 
to the situation. 

"Tell me all about it/' she said, and tried 
not to sigh. "Where did you meet her?" 

"I haven't met her, that's what's the matter. 
I want to find somebody, who knows some- 
body, who knows somebody, who knows her." 

"Where did you see her, then?" 

"At the opera," replied the lieutenant. "And 
I've haunted teas and receptions ever since in 
the hope of meeting her. Sue, can you see 
me at a teaf I had a perfectly charming chat 
at one of them with an aged dame who had 
threie chins about the price of charmeuse — 
whatever that is. But Marjorie, Sue! Why, 
she's the girl for me. The prettiest thing that 
ever lived in the world except— except — '* 

Susan waited confidently. 

"Except whom?" she inquired. 

"Except a Spanish woman who tried to stick 
a machete under my fifth rib during some hand- 
to-hand scrapping in the Philippines," replied 
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the lieutenant reminiscently. "She was the 
prettiest thing that ever!" 

Susan sat up haughtily. 

"And pray, what is my number on your 
list ?" she wanted to know. 

"Oh, of course, you beat 'em all," replied the 
lieutenant absently. "But, Sue, you ought to 
see her." 

"I have no interest whatever in her," re- 
marked Susan coldly. 

"Face like a peach-blossom," the lieutenant 
rhapsodized, "and — " 

"Those peach-blossom effects are cheap," 
Susan broke in. 

"You mean she paints? Well, if she does 
Michael Angelo was a cartoonist." 

"FU wager she's thin, and slatty-looking," 
taunted Susan. 

"Hebe was not in the same class." 

"Or her nose is red." 

"Her nose? Why, Sue, her nose is — is — " 
The lieutenant sought for words. "Sue, I 
don't know how pretty Helen of Troy was, 
but Fll bet if she ever took one look at Mar- 
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jorie Rutherford she'd have hit it up cross- 
country to the beauty specialists. And Venus ? 
Why, she'd have hid her head in a sack." 

Susan was miffed. All pretty women are 
miffed when a man takes occasion to re- 
mark upon the beauty of another woman. She 
stabbed an olive, the scarlet lips curled dis- 
dainfully, and there was an aggressive slant to 
her shimmering head. 

"Marjorie," she remarked. "Such a messy 
sounding name." 

"Marjorie!" repeated the lieutenant. He 
pronounced it as if it were a bonbon, delicious, 
delectable. "I can imagine an angel named 
Marjorie; an angel with — " 

"A red nose," Susan put in, "a thin slatty- 
looking angel." 

"And me, with my little twenty-two hun- 
dred a year," Lieutenant Faulkner grinned. 
"If Papa Rutherford finds out I'm interested 
in daughter he'll get out an injunction." 

"But, Faulk, are you really serious ?" 

"I never was so serious in my life," he re- 
plied seriously. 
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"But twenty-two hundred a year, Faulk — " 

"Now, look here, twenty-two hundred isn't 
all I have. No. I'm a mining magnate. Why, 
I own three thousand shares of stock in a gold 
mine !" 

"Really?" asked Susan, surprised and inter- 
ested. "A gold mine! Isn't that perfectly 
splendid? Which mine is it?" 

"I've forgotten the name of it," the lieuten- 
ant admitted. 

"Where is the mine?" 

"In the Philippines." 

"Is the stock worth anything?" Susan 
wanted to know. 

"I don't know," the lieutenant replied, "but 
it's printed on bully paper !" 

Susan clasped her hands delightedly. 

"Why, Faulk, isn't that splendid — if it only 
turns out. Where did you get your stock ?" 
Won it in a poker game." 
'Faulk, you're joking," Susan reproved. 
'Nary a joke, Sue. You see," he explained, 
when I was in Manila a lot of us used to 
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play poker at the Army and Navy Club. One 
of the crowd was a promoter, who was selling 
stock in a gold mine somewhere in the interior. 
Can you see an innocent, guileless promoter in 
a poker game with the army? He hadn't a 
chance. First week we got his money ; second 
week we got his watch, and his horse, and — 
his goat ; third week I won this three thousand 
shares of stock." 

"Is there any gold in the mine?'* Susan in- 
quired with startling evidence of a practical 
mind. 

"Why, Sue, it's a gold mine !" the lieutenanV, 
elucidated. "Now, I'll tell you what I want 
you to do about Marjorie. I'll need youi 
help-*' 

"But I don't know her," remonstrated Su-- 
san. 

"Wade in; meet her," suggested the lieu- 
tenant. 

Susan wanted to escape. She showed it by 
the melancholy expression settling at the cor- 
ners of her mouth. Lieutenant Faulkner 
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dropped back in his chair with an air of resig- 
nation. No woman wants a man to talk about 
another one. 

*'I was thinking," he observed at last, "that 
you might go out of your way to help a fel- 
low meet her. Don't you remember that night 
I proposed to you, and — " 

"There were so many nights," Susan com- 
plained. 

"Well, that last night when you turned me 
down hard. iWhat did I do? Didn't I go 
straight and bring Paul over, and introduce 
him to you? And didn't you marry him?" 

"But, Faulk—" 

"And aren't you happy?" 

Susan nodded happily. 

"Well, then. Turn about is fair play. It's 
your turn to help me. Sahe?" 

Susan was thoughtful for a little while, then 
a furtive smile grew, until it utterly obliterated 
the woefully aggrieved expression of her face. 
Every married woman is at heart a match- 
maker. Susan at last began to thrill at the 
prospect. 
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TU tell you what Fll do," she said gra- 
ciously. "I'll get you a bid to that Sanger af- 
fair Thursday night, and perhaps — ^^ 

"Will Marjoric be there?" the lieutenant de- 
manded eagerly. 

"I dare say she will if she goes anywhere, 
and I'll see that you are introduced anyway. 
Fll fix it somehow." 

"Sue, you're a good girl, a corker!" ex- 
claimed the lieutenant. "And I knew I could 
count on you. You'll tout along my game 
some, won't you? Tell her there wasn't any- 
body at Manila but me — and Dewey. You 
perhaps don't know that I'm the most prom- 
ising yoimg man in the United States army? 
Well, I am, even if the officials won't admit 
it. Tell that to her. One of these days I'll be 
a general, and think of the uniforms I could 
buy with Rutherford money. I'd look like a 
sunburst, wouldn't I?" 

Susan didn't say. She tossed her shimmer- 
ing head. "I'll do nothing of the kind," she 
told him. "I'll merely introduce you, and jrou 
can fight your own battle." 
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"That's the way with you married people. 
You never want to help a fellow. Well, watch 
me. If Marjorie is at the Sangers', that's all — 
watch me. If the orchestra plays the Beautiful 
Blue Danube, she's mine. A chap who can't 
win a girl to that tune is a piker. I guess, Sue, 
you never saw me in action." 

The soup came, and the fish. At the entree 
Susan dropped her fork. 

^'Goodness gracious!" she exclaimed. 

"What's the matter? Do you see Mar- 
jorie? 

"No, silly, I don't know Marjorie. Don't 
look back — please don't look back." She 
leaned across the table breathlessly. "Do you 
happen to know Dan Wilbur?" 

"Don't think I ever heard of him. Is he one 
of your string?" 

"Why, it's perfectly awful!" Susan ex- 
ploded. "I refused to go to luncheon with him 
because I told him — I told him — gracious 
me!" 

"What's the excitement?" the lieutenant 
wanted to know. 
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"Great lord! He'll think— he'll think—" 

'*What?" insisted the lieutenant. 

Susan's lips were suddenly frozen into a 
smile which was not wholly forbidding, but it 
wasn't an3rthing else, and she nodded over 
Lieutenant Faulkner's shoulder to some one 
behind him. 

"Don't look— oh, please don't look," she 
pleaded. "I hope — I do hope, he doesn't come 
over here." 

Lieutenant Faulkner's occupation in life was 
obeying orders unless, perchance, he was giv- 
ing them. And he sat perfectly still, with an 
inquiring uplift of his brows. 

"What's Mr. Wilbur going to do?" he asked 
at last. "Throw a plate at me ?" 

"I can't tell you — I can't explain — ^but he's 
coming — oh, heavens! — ^he's coming — ^and — " 

"Shall I give Mr. Wilbur a poke?" he 
queried cheerfully. 

"Oh, goodness, no!" exclaimed Susan. 

Lieutenant Faulkner was willing, but im- 
passive, and of course he wanted to do the 
right thing, whatever the right thing was. 
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"Just don't speak/* Susan instructed hur- 
riedly when she saw the inevitable descending 
upon her ; Dan Wilbur was moving across the 
room. "Don't say anything— don't do any- 
thing. Are you sure you've never met him?" 

"I wouldn't take my oath that I hadn't un- 
less you let me look, but — ^^ 

"Sh-h-h-h! He's coming!" 

Lieutenant Faulkner proceeded calmly with 
his entree. It was delicious, almost as deli- 
cious as the sound of Marjorie Rutherford's 
name. After a moment some one appeared be- 
side him. He barely glanced up. 

"Oh, Dan, I'm so glad to see you again!" 
Susan bubbled. She tried to put enough en- 
thusiasm into the tone to deceive both Dan 
Wilbur and Lieutenant Faulkner. "I hadn't 
expected that — ^that — " and she really hadn't 
expected it, you know. She looked at Wilbur 
reproachfully, accusingly. "I thought you 
had to rush away to sign some papers ?" 

"I had—" began Mr. Wilbur. 

"Well, don't let me detain you," Susan 
rushed on. 
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"But I've signed them." Mr. Wilbur eyed 
the lieutenant and waited. "Aren't you going 
to introduce me?" he asked finally. 

"I — ^I — " Susan hesitated. 

"Susan!" Mr. Wilbur's tone was severe. 
"I'm inclined to believe you owe me a box of 
gloves." 

"Why, the idea," laughed Susan. "The 
very idea ! Ha, ha, ha" — ^helplessly, then plung- 
ing in boldly^ — "ha, ha, ha. Do let me intro- 
duce you, Dan. Mr. Wilbur this is — ^this is — 
the lieutenant! Lieutenant, permit me, Mr. 
Wilbur. Goodness, isn't it warm?" 

Lieutenant Faulkner arose to take the prof- 
fered hand. 

"I'm very glad indeed, to meet you. Lieu- 
tenant," Mr. Wilbur assured him; "by jove, 
it's a pleasure." 

Lieutenant Faulkner considered the matter, 
calmly, carefully, thoroughly and dispas- 
sionately, as he sought some illuminating sug- 
gestion in Susan's face. But there was noth- 
ing ; he waded into the melee alone to struggle 
out the best he could. 
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"Thank you," he ventured at last. 

"I had the pleasure of meeting Mrs. — " 

"Rowland," Susan supplied as he paused 
questioningly. 

" — Rowland some years ago," Mr. Wilbur 
continued. "As Sue Courtenay I think I may 
say that I knew her well." Susan uncon- 
sciously fanned herself with her napkin. "I 
ran across her accidentally this morning. I 
presume congratulations are too late now?" 

"Really it's a matter of no consequence," 
replied Lieutenant Faulkner with the utmost 
unconcern, having not the slightest idea what 
congratulations, or what about them. "Pray 
don't mention it." 

Mr. Wilbur looked slightly surprised — well 
rather — ^but that was all. 

"I tried to induce Mrs. Rowland to have 
luncheon with me," Mr. Wilbur said, "but she 
explained that she was waiting for her hus- 
band—" 

'^Lieutenant !" exclaimed Susan suddenly, 
"do you know what time it is !" 
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"No! What time is it?" he queried, as if 
startled. 

"Our engagement, do you remember?" she 
demanded. 

The lieutenant nodded violently. 

"Yes!" 

"Why, it was for half past one," almost 
shrieked Susan, "and here it is twenty min- 
utes to two, and — " 

Lieutenant Faulkner arose suddenly and 
hurriedly, with a great deal of bustle in the 
movement. 

"I had no idea it was so late," he declared 
valiantly, in deep concern. "Hadn't we better 
go at once?" 

"Just what I was thinking," remarked Su- 
san, hurrying also. "Awfully sorry not to have 
seen more of you, Dan. Important engage- 
ment, you know. Awful hurry. Good-by. 
Pleasant trip." 

She had the grace not to add, "Remember, 
sixes." 



CHAPTER VI 



A LETTER 



IETTER from Mrs. Paul Abercrombie 
^Harwell Rowland, of New York, to Mrs. 
J. Hildegarde Stevens, of Philadelphia: 

"At Home, Wednesday. 

"My dear, dear Aunt Gardie : 

"The end of the world has come. Now 
please, please don't scold. I didn't bring it — 
it just came. It descended upon me and I am 
absolutely overwhelmed. I feel so lost and 
weepy about it that I simply must ask advice. 
There's no one else I can ask advice of — ^so. 
It happened this way: 

"You remember Dan Wilbur, don't you? 
You remember, too, four years ago when he 
proposed to me and I refused — another one! 
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— he went away for a tour of the world ? Well, 
he's back. He brought the end of the world 
with him, and that's what's the matter. At 
least if he hadn't come back it wouldn't have 
happened. 

"I was in MaiUard's the other day when 
Dan appeared. He had just arrived the day 
before to sign some legal documents and close 
up his grandfather's estate, and he told me he 
was going away that afternoon to San Fran- 
cisco, then to the Philippines to join the Mor- 
tons for another long cruise. We had some 
conversation about — ^about, oh, lots of things, 
and auntie, dear, he accused me of being a 
flirt! He didn't say it just casually, either. 
He insisted upon it and argued about it, and 
wanted to prove it — ^and almost did. 

"Now you know I'm not a flirt. You know 
since my marriage to Paul I have tried and 
tried and tried to make every act of my life 
dignified and consistent. Whether I have or 
have not I don't know, but I have tried, because 
I think every married woman should be dig- 
nified and consistent — if she can. Of course 
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there's that awful Mabel — but never mind 

that! 

"Anyway, Dan reminded me of that time 

up at Newport when he made a fool of him- 
self — ^as if I could help that — and asked about 
all the others. He insisted that I had flirted 
with him, and that I had flirted with them, 
and that I'm a flirt now, which of course isn't 
true. He insisted so, and said such mean 
things to me that I think I must have lost my 
temper. He was so smug and complacent 
about it that I just hated him. 

"In conclusion, he invited me to luncheon 
with him. It just happened that I had an en- 
gagement to have luncheon with Paul, and I 
could not have accepted his invitation if I had 
wanted to; not that I wanted to, of course. 
Anyway, I could not have accepted, and I 
wouldn't have after all the mean things he 
said. 

"Now he told me positively he was going 
away that afternoon, so I said good-by and we 
talked about not seeing each other for years 
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and years, and then I dismissed him and waited 
for Paul. But instead of meeting me, Paul 
had to go down to a horrid old something 
or other to consult somebody about something 
— it seems to me he spends all his life doing 
that — ^and rather than disappoint me he sent 
Lieutenant Faulkner to take me to Sherry's 
for luncheon. You know Lieutenant Faulk- 
ner, of course. 

*'Well, we went to Sherry's, and right in the 
middle of our luncheon who should appear but 
Dan Wilbur! Of all the places in the world 
where he might have gone, of course he had to 
go and choose Sherry's. And there was I with 
Lieutenant Faulkner, when I had told Dan that 
I never went anywhere with any man except 
my husband, that I was going to luncheon 
with my husband — ^he didn't know either of 
them, by the way — ^and had refused to go to 
luncheon with him to prove that I was not — 
was not the kind of — oh, you know. I almost 
strangled when I saw him. You understand 
it wouldn't have disturbed me at all if he hadn't 
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just accused me of all those horrid things, and 
here seemed to be proof of just what he had 
said. If he had known that Lieutenant Faulk- 
ner wasn't Paul I never could have explained 
it, and I should never have heard the last of it. 

"So, in the middle of luncheon, here came 
Dan over to our table. Lieutenant Faulkner's 
back was toward him. When Dan came up I 
had to introduce them — I just had to — but I 
didn^t introduce Lieutenant Faulkner as my 
husband. No, really, auntie, I didn't. I in- 
troduced him as the lieutenant, and of course 
if Dan wanted to jump to conclusions that 
was his business. I think he jumped — in fact, 
I know he jumped. It was dreadfully funny, 
really, and I would have laughed if I hadn't 
been so scared. But even then it didn't strike 
me as being so very serious, because Dan had 
said he was going away that afternoon to be 
gone for years and years, and he might never 
have known the difference. So, auntie, you 
see ! I thought I was doing the best there was 
to be done. 

"AVell, anyway, I hurried out with Lieuten- 
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ant Faulkner, leaving Dan to figure it out in 
any way he could. And now the worst is to 
come. I have just heard that Dan didn't go 
away at all ; that he is to stay here a few days 
— ^no one knows why — ^and now he'll be loose 
around New York with the idea in his mind 
that Lieutenant Faulkner is Paul — ^my hus- 
band. And I can't disabuse him without ad- 
mitting the very things of which he has ac- 
cused me. Isn't it perfectly awful? If Dan 
and Paul should ever meet — oh, auntie! 

"When I realized the matter was so serious 
I cried, and suggested to Paul that he was 
dreadfully overworked, or something, and that 
we really ought to go away for a couple of 
weeks so that he could rest. He laughed at me, 
and I can't go without him, because they might 
meet anyway, and it would be more dreadful 
if I didn't know about it. 

"Now, auntie, dear auntie, what shall I 
do? Don't take time to scold — just tell me 
what I must do. Your loving 

"Sue, 
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*T. S. — ^Lieutenant Faulkner behaved like a 
brick. He's a dear! Sue. 

"N. B. — My new Redfern is a perfect 
dream, auntie, dear. With the Hussar's hat it's 
just too stunning for anything. S. R." 



CHAPTER VII 



ALSO A TELEGRAM 






IETTER from Mrs. J. Hildegarde Stevens, 
^of Philadelphia, to Mrs. Paul Abercrom- 
bie Harwell Rowland, of New York: 

''At Home, Thursday. 
You dear little goose : 

Go instantly to your husband, to Dan Wil- 
bur, and to Lieutenant Faulkner, and explain 
everything to them — everything. 

"Your loving 

''Aunt Gardie/' 

Telegram from Mrs. Paul Abercrombie Har- 
well Rowland, of New York, to Mrs. J. Hilde- 
garde Stevens, of Philadelphia: 



n 



I want to get out of trouble, not in it. 

8i 



CHAPTER VIII 

WHAT DREAMS ARE MADE OF 

CLEVERNESS in conversation doesn't 
necessarily consist in the number of 
words used. Lieutenant Faulkner, U. S. A., 
was demonstrating this to Miss Marjorie 
Rutherford. He had met her ten minutes be- 
fore, and already he knew the size of her 
glove, what flowers she preferred, and her plans 
for the next three months. He had discovered, 
incidentally, that his tastes and hers were 
strangely similar. She adored dancing, so did 
he — ^with her; she loved to walk miles and 
miles, so did he — ^and decided then and there 
to try it some day — ^with her ; and it was quite 
by accident she had come to this dance, because 
she disliked going out too much. It was his 
position exactly; — unless she were there. In 
making these discoveries he had discovered, 
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too, that she was quite the most wonderful 
woman in the world — ^he had strongly suspected 
it; that unutterable things lay in the lambent 
eyes — ^things he expected to find out about; 
and that she was bom in April, the month of 
diamonds. 

On her side Marjorie Rutherford had 
learned that Lieutenant Faulkner was an offi- 
cer in the United States Army, which was a 
position in his eyes second to none, except, 
of course, commander-in-chief; that he came 
of an old F. F. V. but he didn't let that trouble 
him; that he had seen service in the Philip- 
pines, and had gleefully danced the Spanish 
fandango upon the chests of a few Filipino 
natives; that he adored brown hair — ^her hair 
was brown — ^that he wouldn't look the second 
time at any woman whose eyes were not dark 
brown — ^her eyes were dark brown — ^and that 
his ideal of physical perfection in woman 
would weigh one hundred and twenty-seven 
and a half pounds, and would be five feet four 
and a half inches tall. Strangely enough, she 
weighed just one hundred and twenty-seven 
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and a half pounds, and her height was precisely 
five feet four and a half inches. 

So it may be seen they were progressing^ 
And without the kindly offices of Susan, too. 
Fortunately, or unfortunately since Susan had 
taken her plunge into the affair, it had not 
fallen to Susan's lot to introduce them ; in fact 
Miss Rutherford and Mrs. Rowland were un- 
known to each other. Mrs. Wetmore just hap- 
pened to be acquainted with both — Marjorie 
Rutherford and Lieutenant Faulkner — ^and 
brought them together quite by accident, and 
quite unconscious , of the seething turbulence 
which lay behind the uniform of the army man. 
Ever since that blissful instant when they met, 
they had been sitting together in a nook under 
the stairs in earnest conversation. 

"You're going to give me some dances, of 
course," said Lieutenant Faulkner. 

"Some dances?" inquired Miss Rutherford, 
and smiled a delicious little smile that caused 
the lieutenant's already wildly beating heart to 
do double quick. 
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"Yes, some, several, more than a few," ex- 
plained the unabashed lieutenant. "Let me see 
your card/' 

She handed it over unhesitatingly, with a 
glance somewhat quizzical, and he examined 
it carefully. 

"ril take the fifth," he remarked, "and the 
block of eight, nine, ten, then the fourteenth 
and the good night." 

"But gracious ! That's all I have left," pro- 
tested Marjorie Rutherford. 

"Too bad," commented the lieutenant, and 
wrote his name opposite the numbers in a clear 
precise hand that Marjorie aftenvard exam- 
ined, and smiled as she was doing it — ^why, no 
one ever knew. "If I had met you a few mo- 
ments before I might have had them all." 

"Oh, no, you wouldn't," she smiled. 

He regarded her blissfully. He liked spirit 
in a woman, but he was sure he would have 
had the dances. 

"Guess those will have to do," he said. 

"But, Lieutenant, really — " She broke off. 
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She wasn't sure she liked such calm posses- 
sion, such an assumption of rights he did not 
possess. 

*'I think I know this fellow Higgins who has 
the third dance," remarked the lieutenant. 
"He's out of his head a bit — over the little 
Underwood girl. Now, let's see, perhaps I 
could arrange it — " 

"No," she said. "Indeed, no. No, of 
cojirse not." 

"But if I can fix — " began the lieutenant. 

"No," positively. "It's perfectly ridicu- 
lous." 

Suddenly she burst out laughing. Lieuten- 
ant Faulkner drew back and gazed at her in a 
sort of trance. It suggested rippling waters, 
and birds singing, and the tinkling of silver 
bells, and — ^and — it was simply immense, that's 
all! When the little whirlwind of merriment 
passed the lieutenant breathed a deep sigh. 

"Remember that night at the opera?" he 
asked. 

"Which night? Which opera?" 
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"The night I saw you first." 

"Oh!" 

"You were sitting in a box on the second 
tier/' 

"I didn't know you had ever seen me," she 
remarked. "When was it?" 

"At the opera, that night I was there." 

"Which night ? Which opera was it ?" 

Lieutenant Faulkner stared at her blankly for 
an instant 

"I don't remember," he confessed. "I don't 
think I looked at the stage after I saw you." 

Marjorie Rutherford regarded him doubt- 
fully for a moment, while the color tingled in 
her cheeks. And she wasn't sure either, that 
she liked such outspoken frank admiration. 

"Surely you know the name of the opera?" 
she insisted. 

"Oh, it was that sob thing with the devil 
in It." 

She was too amused to be offended, it was all 
so delightfully, deliciously absurd. She 
laughed; a laugh that was the seductive har- 
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mony of a wind-swept lute, the gurgling coo of 
a dove in a shady dell, the — ^the — ^Lieutenant 
Faulkner nervously mopped a feverish brow. 

'*Faust/* she gasped at last. And the laugh 
died away. "I remember. Farrar was Mar- 
guerite.'* 

"Was she r 

'Surely you remember," she smiled. 
'Honestly I don't," he replied. "I don't 
remember anybody but you." 

She looked at him suddenly, frankly. If she 
expected to confuse the lieutenant she was 
mistaken. 

"You saw me that nig^t ?" she asked finally. 
"What did you think of me?" 

Lieutenant Faulkner started to tell her in 
detail, but changed his mind. Whether it was 
a sudden rush of timidity, or lack of a suffi- 
cient supply of roseate adjectives doesn't ap- 
pear. 

"Stunning I" he declared at last fervently. 
"I knew your father of course, by sight — ^had 
seen his picture and all that, you know — ^but I 
never knew he had a daughter, at least such a 
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daughter I The moment I did know it I began 
to search for some one who knew the daughter, 
because I — I — " 

He floundered helplessly and stopped. Mar- 
jorie Rutherford was gazing at him in frank 
disapproval. 

"Are all army officers like you?'* she de- 
manded coldly. 

"No," returned Lieutenant Faulkner read- 
ily. "Far be it from me to shower bouquets 
upon myself, but I may say they are not all 
like me." 

"Really you are a very extraordinary young 



man." 



«i 



'Guess so," he admitted with a grin. "That's 
what old Sore Toe said of me once." 

"Old Sore Toe?" Marjorie repeated in 
amazement. "Pray, who is he, or what is it ?" 

"Oh, of course, you don't know," the lieu- 
tenant apologized. "Old Sore Toe — General 
Underwood, that's his army name; he always 
has the gout." 

But Lieutenant Faulkner didn^t tell her why 
that distinguished soldier and disciplinarian 
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had said it, which showed that the lieutenant 
had some semblance of modesty; for the hap- 
pening which had evoked the comment was one 
of those desperate daredevil undertakings of 
guerrilla warfare where the soldier must forget 
for his country's sake that life is of any par- 
ticular value. These incidents are too rarely 
known to history. Lieutenant Faulkner was 
not the kind of man to write them here. 

Marjorie Rutherford sat silent for a little 
while. With a vague feeling of having of- 
fended her, the lieutenant picked up the dance 
card mutely, and stared at it. 

*'Won't you please let me shoo Higgins off?" 
he pleaded. 

"No, of course not.'' 

Lieutenant Faulkner, given another five min- 
utes, would have gained the permission, but 
just at that moment a partner appeared to 
claim Miss Rutherford, leaving him to console 
himself as best he could with the fifth, the 
block of eight, nine, ten, the fourteenth and 
the good night. 

Oh, well ! 



CHAPTER IX 



COMPLICATIONS 



IIEUTENANT FAULKNER disconso- 
^latcly chanced upon a group imbibing 
highballs and other things. He nodded to 
Lieutenant Rowland, a typical soldier from 
the tips of his boots to the top of his black 
head, with a keen determined face and shrewd 
penetrating eyes that were softened tremen- 
dously by quizzical lines about the mouth; he 
almost glared at Higgins, the possessor of that 
third dance of Marjorie Rutherford; and he 
saluted the general who was tilted back com- 
fortably in a chair, his gouty foot giving him 
more peace than it had for a week. 

"That's the third time you have saluted me 
to-night,'* the general growled, coming to his 
feet as perforce he must to return the salute. 
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"If you do it again I'll duck your head in the 
punch-bowl." 

"What's the pow-wow?" inquired Lieuten- 
ant Faulkner. "Baseball, politics or Philip- 
pines ?" 

"Philippines," answered Lieutenant Row- 
land. 

"Confound the Philippines," growled the 
general. "What earthly good are they to us ?" 

"That's it !" exclaimed Lieutenant Rowland. 
"We haven't developed them yet. There 
might be anything over there, a thousand 
sources of natural wealth; coal, sulphur, tim- 
ber — diamonds even." 

"It's established that there is gold there," 
Higgins said. 

"Established fiddlesticks!" snapped the gen- 
eral. "I was military governor there for two 
years, and the only thing that's established is 
a convenient rat-hole for us to pour money 
into!" 

"Then you don't thinlc there's any gold in 
the Philippines, General?" asked Lieutenant 
Faulkner. 
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"Yes, there's gold there, lots of it. The 
United States government put it there." 

"Take my word for it," Higgins said im- 
pressively, "some day the Philippines will be 
one of the wealthiest countries on the globe. 
All they need over there now is plenty of 
drinking water and some decent society." 

"That's all hell needs," barked the general. 
He snapped his fingers at a passing waiter. 
"More Bourbon, here, boy !" 

Lieutenant Faulkner examined the lighted 
end of his cigarette with an amused crinkle 
about his eyes. 

"You dash my hopes. General," he re- 
marked. "I own three thousand shares of 
stock in a Filipino gold mine." 

"Huh!" sniffed the general. 

Higgins shot a look at Faulkner. 

"You don't say!" he exclaimed. "Does it 
happen to be Santa Rosa." 

"By jove! That's it— the Santa Rosa!" 

"Will you sell your shares ?" asked Higgins. 

"Oh, perhaps." 

Wiggins drew him to one side. 



"] 
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"Here, let's talk business," he suggested. 
"What will you take for your shares?" 

"What will you give me?" asked the lieu- 
tenant warily. 

I'll give you a thousand dollars!" 

^A thousand dollars!" repeated Lieutenant 
Faulkner. "And they are printed on nice green 
paper with gold seals all over it ? Not on your 
life!" 

"Five thousand !" 

"Oh, go away, Higgins, you're joking," 
grinned the lieutenant. 

"Will you take five thousand?" asked Hig- 
gins. 

"Higgins, there isn't that much money," 
grinned Lieutenant Faulkner. 

"I'll prove it to you," insisted Higgins. 

"I've decided not to sell." The lieutenant 
sucked at his cigarette a moment. "You see 
I won the stock in a poker game, and I like to 
look at it when I run up against four bugs 
with four jacks and get the earth knocked from 
under me. It sort of gives me courage to pur- 
sue my weary way." 
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"But look here, old man — " began Higgins. 

"Lovely weather, isn't it?" broke in the lieu- 
tenant. "Nice long summer this winter? But 
I have to report to you, Higgins, that a heavy 
frost has just fallen. So long!" 

Lieutenant Faulkner wandered away, leav- 
ing Higgins sputtering like a dying set piece, 
and chanced upon Gladys Underwood all by 
herself in the little nook under the stairs which 
he had appropriated to Marjorie Rutherford 
and himself. She had an anxious, expectant 
look that resolved into a fleeting expression 
of disappointment when she realized that the 
man before her was Lieutenant Faulkner and 
not — ^well, some one she expected. But she 
recovered herself, smiled and made room for 
him when he stopped and plainly expected to 
be asked to sit down. 

"Not dancing this one — eh, what?" queried 
the lieutenant. 

"My partner evidently can't find me," an- 
swered Gladys with a world of regret in the 
tone, '* Although we agreed to meet here/' 
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"Indeed? Well — er — suppose you dance 
with me — " 

"No, no, oh, no," interrupted Gladys. 
"Why, it wouldn't do to run away. Fm sure 
he will come." 

"May I stay until he comes?" the lieutenant 
wanted to know. 

"Oh, yes, yes, indeed," Gladys hastened to 
assure him. 

The lieutenant sat down. He wanted to be 
nice to Gladys. She was old Sore Toe's niece, 
and then he had promised Susan something to 
that effect ; besides she was a sweet little thing, 
and if he couldn't dance with Marjorie he'd 
just as soon talk to Gladys as to wander about. 
Which set him to thinking that he'd have to 
think of something to talk about. 

"Like to dance?" he asked finally. 

"Oh, yes," Gladys assured him. "Yes, in- 
deed. I adore dancing." 

"So do I," agreed the lieutenant with en- 
thusiasm. 

A little silence fell between them. And the 
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lieutenant tried, vainly, to think of something 
else to say. After a moment Gladys smiled 
uncertainly, and finally sighed. 

"Of course you do all the new ones?" she 
ventured. 

"Oh, of course," agreed the lieutenant. 

Gladys snapped the ivory sticks of her fan 
back and forth for a while, then she looked 
at the lieutenant appealingly. 

"If you don't mind — er — ^if you'll excuse 
me — " she begged, "I'll try to find my partner. 
He's a stranger here, and — if you'll excuse 
me—?" 

"Oh, certainly," beamed the lieutenant. 
"That is, I mean—" 

"Thanks awfully." 

"Perhaps I can help you — " began the lieu- 
tenant. 

"Please don't bother," . Gladys pleaded. 
"Thank you so much just the same. So nice 
of you I'm sure — " And she was gone. 

It might have been a romance! 

Lieutenant Faulkner wandered on arid 
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chanced upon Dan Wilbur. It cxrcurred to him 
that something beyond a nod was necessary, 
' but just what it was he couldn't determine. 
So he nodded ; that was safe anyway. 

**,Where is Mrs. — Susan?" inquired Mr. Wil- 
bur. 

'^Couldn't tell you," replied the lieutenant 
hastily. And that seemed safe. 

He hurried on, glad of the opportunity to 
leave Mr. Wilbur alone. Mr. Wilbur stared 
after him a moment, curiously. The lieutenant 
chanced upon Susan. 

"Saw that Wilbur chap back there," he re- 
marked inconsequentially. 

"Here!" exclaimed Susan, and a startled 
expression drove the color from her face. 

The lieutenant nodded. 

"Good gracious!" She saw the end of the 
world surely about to descend upon her. "Let 
me think. Oh-h-h-h! If he and Paul—r She 
turned tragic eyes upon Lieutenant Faulkner 
and quite by accident, over his shoulder, caught 
a glimpse of General Underwood. 
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She ran to the general with a little cry of 
relief. 

"General, do something for me," she be- 
seeched, **and don't ask me why. Invent an 
excuse of some sort to send my husband away 
— ^away from this ball." 

iThe general rose to the occasion. 

"What sort of an excuse?" he wanted to 
know. 

"Oh, you men are so much better at invent- 
ing excuses than we women," Susan replied. 
"I don't care what it is. Get him away and 
keep him away." 

"There have been times in my life when I 
disobeyed the Department of War," the gen- 
eral remarked, "but I never yet disobeyed a 
pretty woman." 

Susan watched the general's disappearing 
back. 

"Oh!" she exclaimed. 

She stood with downcast eyes, her slender 
fingers interlaced. Lieutenant Faulkner chose 
to read her attitude as something more than 
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trivial perturbation; there was apprehension 
in it, a haunting fear, even. And indeed Su- 
san was frightened. 

"Of course, Sue," he said uneasily, "if 
there's anything I can do for you as far as this 
Wilbur chap is concerned, all you have to do 
is to say so." 

"No, no. It's nothing he's to blame for," 
Susan explained hastily. "It's something that 
I — that I — oh, it's so hard to explain to any 
one because — oh, I can't explain, I just can^t 
explain." 

"I don't want you to," replied the lieuten- 
ant sturdily. "I won't let you try. It's none 
of my business. It's simply if Wilbur is of- 
fensive to you I'll go tell him so." 

Two limpid eyes were raised to the lieuten- 
ant's face gravely. There was no trace of a 
smile now about the taunting lips. 

"Faulk, you've known me for a long time, 
haven't you?" 

"Yes," he replied. 

"Well, believe in me— don't quit believing 
in me. This is the time of my life when I need 
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a little faith in me. I can't explain, I won't 
attempt it. But really, Faulk, it's funny, it's 
awfully funny!" 

And without any apparent reason, Susan 
burst out laughing. Lieutenant Faulkner 
stood staring at her blankly. 



CHAPTER X 



it's never too late to love 



WHEN Lieutenant Faulkner passed 
on Dan Wilbur dropped down in a 
cozy comer and fell into a reverie. Across 
his pathway of life had flashed a girl. A girl 
who, five years before, had been nothing more 
than the usual girl with big eyes and two pig- 
tails down her back ; Mr. Wilbur smiled at the 
recollection. His mind balked, and almost re- 
fused to leap the chasm of years that sep- 
arated the child he had known from the 
creature whose father didn't mind telling him 
that she was the prettiest girl in New York. 
Pretty ? His word ! Stunning ! That was it 
— stimningl He had been impressed with her 
that day at luncheon, but in the filmy white 
thing with her arms bare — well, she simply 
knocked his eye out, that's all! Mr. Wilbur's 
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sluggish heart felt a thrill for the first time, 
perhaps, in four years, and a smile of satisfac- 
tion grew and lingered about his mouth. His 
word! 

He was still dreaming when Mr. Rutherford 
touched his elbow. 

**Hello, Dan," he greeted. "Remembered 
that name yet ?" 

"Oh, it's Waller, or Wakefield — or some- 
thing like that," answered Wilbur, and kept 
on dreaming. 

"When are you going away?" demanded 
Mr. Rutherford. 

Dan Wilbur smiled. He wasn't sure that he 
was going away after all. It was very pleas- 
ant in New York. 

"I don't think I'll go— just yet," he replied. 

"Better not until you remember that name," 
warned Mr. Rutherford. 

Wilbur smiled again and kept on dreaming. 
Her eyes were brown and he had noticed a 
dimple tmder her chin, and — 

"This Santa Rosa thing is getting serious 
with me," Mr. Rutherford went on. "My 
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reputation in the street is at stake. I need 
five thousand shares more of Santa Rosa, and 
I can't find 'em. Do you realize what that 
means to me, Dan? I can't find 'em. You 
don't know how many shares this — ^unknown 
friend of yours has?" 

"No. He said several thousand." 

"Sure ^he hasn't sold 'em?" 

"I'm not sure, no," replied Wilbur. "He 
said he was going to hold them for a dollar 
a share." 

Mr. Rutherford smashed a fist into his palm. 

"Good," he said. "My agents were limited 
to fifty cents a share, so they haven't got 
'em if he held out for that price. I've cabled 
them to hold up every man in Manila whose 
name begins with a W, and search him for 
Santa Rosa." He shot a beseeching look at 
Wilbur that was not unniixed with exaspera- 
tion. "Dan, can't you remember that name? 
Come on now, try." 

"Wharton, or Warburton — or something 
like that," Wilbur answered placidly. "Any- 
how it begins with a W." 
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And speaking of names, now, Marjorie — 

"Wakely?" suggested Rutherford. "Worth? 
Winkleheimer? Whiffletit? Wiggletail?" 

Wilbur shook his head. And he had noticed 
that when Marjorie shook her head a curl — 

"I just missed three thousand shares of it 
yesterday," Mr. Rutherford told him. "Got the 
name of a chap in San Francisco who was a 
promoter in the Philippines. He owned three 
thousand shares of Santa Rosa. I wired him. 
He wired back — " 

Dan Wilbur suddenly realized the startling 
fact that he was in love, hopelessly in love 
and — 

"Tulton Rutherford, Wall Street, New 
York,' " Mr. Rutherford rushed on. " 'Several 
years ago I owned three thousand shares of 
Santa Rosa, but lost them in a game of poker 
to a man in the Philippines; can't remember 
his name.' Now what do you think of that? 
Lost them in a game of poker!" 

"Too bad," Wilbur commented. 

"You bet it's too bad," Mr. Rutherford in- 
formed him, "Look here, Dan, is it Wilson?" 
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Wilbur shook his head 

"Watson? Wannamaker? Williams and 
Walker?" 

"No," Wilbur replied. "But it's something 
that begins with a W." 

Mr. Rutherford started away, then turned 
back. 

"Don't you dare leave town, Dan, until you 
remember," he warned. 

Leave town? Mr. Wilbur smiled. He 
hadn't the slightest intention of leaving town 
— ^just yet Yes, he was in love, hopelessly 
in love. 

He arose, settled his tie, and sought the ob- 
ject of this strange, new affection. Three 
minutes later he stood chatting with her. 

"Don't you think the army dress uniform 
is entirely too elaborate?" Marjorie Ruther- 
ford inquired casually. 

Mr. Wilbur turned and glanced at the 
dancers ; his eyes traveled beyond Gladys Un- 
derwood and Mr. Higgins who were swirling 
pest to Lieutenant Faulkner and Susan as they 
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swept down the room together to the strains 
of the Beautiful Blue Danube. 

"You mean Lieutenant — ^what's his name? 
Well, their wives encourage it in them, I 
imagine," Mr. Wilbur remarked lightly. "See 
the worried expression on her face ? She prob- 
ably thinks there isn't enough gold lace.*' 

"Oh !" exclaimed Marjorie Rutherford. 
Then after a moment : "Is that his wife danc- 
ing with him ?" 

"Yes. Splendid couple, don't you think?" 

When we go above a certain strata in social 
geology we find people who don't exhibit their 
emotions, but swallow them. Marjorie Ruth- 
erford lived in this clarified, rarified atmos- 
phere. 

"She's beautiful !" she remarked at last 

"I dare say," Mr. Wilbur admitted list- 
lessly. 

Marjorie Rutherford glanced at him. Some- 
thing in his tone caused her to look at him; 
something in his eyes caused her to look away 
again, and the red blood rushed to her cheeks. 
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She felt a little giddy, and began to search 
for a reason to escape. She had to get away ; 
she simply had to get away. She never knew 
how she accomplished it. 

Later in that same little nook under the 
stairs where she had spent those first blissful 
moments, she tore the dance card into frag- 
ments. Then she went home and cried ; hope- 
less, despairing, heartbroken tears. Just like 
a girl! 



CHAPTER XI 



A FORGED CHECK 



MR. HIGGINS sat cooling his heels in 
an outer office of the house of Fulton 
Rutherford, Sn, where after the judicious use 
of a certain amount of audacity, paper, en- 
velope and a two-cent stamp, he had succeeded 
in gaining permission to await Mr. Fulton 
Rutherford, Sr.'s sweet will. It was almost 
like trying to get into heaven; to pass office 
boys, under clerks and the dozen or more as- 
sistant secretaries and secretaries. Mr. Hig- 
gins felt highly pleased with himself that he 
had even dared attempt it. 

Mr. Rutherford swung round in his swivel 
chair as Mr. Higgins finally entered the august 
presence. 

"What can I do for you, young man?" he 
asked bruskly. 
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"I understand you are buying Santa Rosa," 
Mr. Higgins replied. 

"Yes, through my broker." Mr. Ruther- 
ford glared at the intruder from under a stock 
frown. "Your letter said — " 

Mr. Higgins refused to be intimidated. He 
sat down and leaned back comfortably in the 
chair, then he carelessly tapped the toe of his 
boot with his cane. 

"My letter," Mr. Higgins explained, "was 
phrased to pique your curiosity — ^your inter- 
est." Mr. Rutherford glared. "I have two 
thousand shares of Santa Rosa. Do you want 
them?" 

"Perhaps my broker does," Mr. Rutherford 
snapped. 

"I prefer to deal with you personally, Mr. 
Rutherford," Mr. Higgins pursued calmly. 
"Do you want them ?" 

Mr. Rutherford pushed aside a paper-weight 
and pretended to tackle the pile of letters un- 
derneath. Mr. Higgins' eyes crinkled ; he 
knew the ruse. 
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**Oh, I could use 'em, I suppose," Mr. Ruth- 
erford said with affected unconcern, "but the 
market's full of Santa Rosa. What will you 
take for your two thousand shares ?" 

"Fifty thousand dollars," Higgins replied. 

"Fifty thousand dollars!" bellowed Mr. 
Rutherford. "I'll give you ten cents a share." 

"Oh, you'll give me fifty thousand dollars," 
smiled Higgins. 

Mr. Rutherford's mouth dropped open d, 
bit at the unspeakable nerve of the fellow. He 
glared at the yellow thatch a-top this blue-eyed 
young — ^young shrimp and almost laughed. 
He'd just sweep him off the earth! 

"Preposterous 1" he thundered. 

Mr. Higgins arose placidly. 

"In that case, Mr. Rutherford, I'm sorry I 
troubled you." 

Mr. Higgins made his way calmly, coolly, 
unruffled, to the door. Mr. Rutherford sat 
glued to his chair with thrills chasing up and 
down his spine much as if he had been sitting 
Qiti ^n electric battery. A glint from his eyes 
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suggested a wild desire to say something — ^to 
stop Higgins; but he didn't. Mr. Higgins 
reached the door and put his hand on the 
knob. 

The molecular equilibrium of the air was 
disturbed to such an extent that Mr. Higgins 
received the current and it tingled him for a 
moment; then he turned back. The current 
was broken. 

"I know, Mr. Rutherford," he said, "that 
you need five thousand shares. I have only 
two, but I know where there's another three 
thousand." 

"Yes, a man in Manila whose name begins 
with a W, owns them!" challenged Mr. Ruth- 
erford. 

"No, the man is in New York, and his 
name does not begin with a W," replied Hig- 
gins. 

Mr. Rutherford swung around suddenly. 

"How do you happen to know so much, 
young man?" he demanded. 

"That's the best thing I do — ^knowing 
things," smiled Mr. Higgins. "When you 
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make up your mind about Santa Rosa let me 
know/* And he dropped his hand to the 
knob once again. 

Mr. Rutherford thumped the desk with an 
iron fist. 

"Come back !'* he thundered. "Sit down. I 
want to talk business with you 1" 

At that particular moment young Fulton 
Rutherford was passing a check for fifty thou- 
sand dollars across to his father's cashier. 

"All bills," he instructed, "and as few as 
possible." 

Blake, the cashier, pulled the slip of paper 
toward him. "Hello !" he greeted. "When did 
you get back?" 

Young Rutherford flamed, and didn't say. 
Blake glanced at the signature on the check; 
it was the cramped, curious chirography of the 
elder Rutherford. He turned to cash it; he 
had cashed many a one for this worthless, 
spendthrift boy. The amount did not even 
astonish him ; he remembered that once he had 
cashed one for more. He turned the slip of 
paper over to note the indorsement. 
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"Up to your old tricks, boy?" he asked. 
The tone was kindly and there was a tinge 
of regret in it. 

Young Rutherford grunted non-committally 
and impatiently tapped the grating in front 
of him. He didn't want to stand there all day 
while an old ass who, just because he had 
known him all his life, took the liberty of ask- 
ing damfool questions. He wanted to be gone 
— ^with the money. He wanted— 

"I'm in a hurry, if you don't mind," he 
said. 

Blake shook his head. He did not approve 
of the sons of rich men in general, this son of 
a rich man in particular. He disappeared for 
a moment, leaving the boy a little panicky 
for fear of complications. But he came back 
with the bills, counted them out and passed 
them over. He sighed as he did so. The 
amount was enough to keep his family in lux- 
ury for life; he'd give this young fool a week 
to spend it And he remembered a little girl 
who was shivering in the doorway as he 
came in that morning ; her bare toes protruding 
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from her shoes, and her thin pinched face 
piteously upraised to his own. And he mar- 
veled at the injustice that stalked abroad 
throughout the worlu. 



CHAPTER XII 

SHOOT STRAIGHT AND OFTEN 

GENERAL UNDERWOOD was Lieu- 
tenant Faulkner's master in the gentle 
art of war. Their first meeting face to face 
and man to man, was an incident which both 
remembered. The general, with a fresh attack 
of gout, was hopping back and forth in front 
of service headquarters, cursing steadily, yet 
without haste or slovenliness, and pausing now 
and then to sum up results of a minor engage- 
ment through his field-glasses. A quarter of 
a mile away, off to his right, invisible in the 
tangled, tropical growth, lay a battery of light 
guns. The occasional flash and bang, and hiss 
and roar of a shell was the only thing to indi- 
cate the position of the battery. The objective 
point of fire was a Filipino stronghold which 
nestled in a pleasant valley below* 
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Who's in command of that battery?" de- 
manded General Underwood of an aide. 

*TLieutenant Faulkner, sir." 

"Bring him here !" 

After a while Lieutenant Faulkner appeared. 
At that time he was a slender boyish chap of 
twenty-two or so, and when he appeared he 
was as spick and span as a new silk hat The 
grizzled old Indian fighter, with his shirt open 
at the throat as per his fighting regalia, scowled 
at him. 

'Are you a soldier?'* he bellowed suddenly. 

1 hope so, sir," replied Lieutenant Faulk- 
ner coolly. 

"West Point." It was a sneer. 

"Yes, sir." And that was a boast. 

"Well, where the hell do you think you are ? 
At a tea party?" 

Lieutenant Faulkner flushed, but didn't say. 

"I suppose you think this is a pleasant little 
diversion arranged especially for your after- 
noon's amusement," General Underwood went 
on mercilessly. "Well, it isn't, sir. We*re 
fighting, and we're fighting for that!" By a 
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gesture he indicated the Stars and Stripes 
which fluttered and whipped above them. "You 
have a battery of four guns over there, and 
you haven't fired a* dozen shots in an hour. 
The order was to smash that cluster of huts. 
Now go back and do it, sir. Give 'em volleys, 
sir; pile shells on 'em, sir; smother 'em, sir; 
don't leave a stick on top of another. That's 
all!" 

"Very well, sir." And Lieutenant Faulk- 
ner returned to his post. 

Three hours later he reappeared before Gen- 
eral Underwood and stood at attention. The 
commanding officer glared at him ; he was still 
spick and span, the slender boyish figure as 
immaculate as ever. 

Well?" growled the general. 
I should like to borrow a company of in- 
fantry, sir," replied the lieutenant. 

"Company of infantry? What for?" 

"To shovel off two or three layers of shells, 
and see if one stick is still left on top of an- 
other," Lieutenant Faulkner answered steadily. 
"And, meanwhile, here's an army manual 
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which gives the proper form of address be- 
tween gentlemen. You might find it useful." 

General Underwood glared straight into the 
imperturbable eyes of the youngster for a mo- 
ment with slowly rising color. He started to 
say something violent, but changed his mind. 

"It teaches the common or garden variety 
of etiquette/* supplemented the lieutenant 
coldly. 

General Underwood turned abruptly and en- 
tered his tent. A few minutes later he reap- 
peared; Lieutenant Faulkner still stood as he 
had left him. The elder man went over and 
laid a hand upon his shoulder. 

"You and I were educated in different 
schools," he said slowly. "Mine taught action, 
yours action according to a standard. Both 
are good. But if you intend to stick to the 
army, my boy, and ever expect to get any- 
where, you must learn the value of quantity. 
Shoot straight, but shoot often, too. If one 
shot is good, two are better, three are better 

still. It's a rule which can be applied to all 
things. Remember it." 
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And so— 

At ten o'clock on the morning following the 
Sanger ball Lieutenant Faulkner sent a box 
of violets to Miss Marjorie Rutherford; at 
noon he sent a box of gardenias ; at two o'clock 
he sent a box of roses, and at four he called 
in person. It was a fusillade. An austere liv- 
eried servant with an air of pompous disdain 
took his card and disappeared. 

He came back presently. 

'*Miss Rutherford is not in/* the servant 
told him. 

The clear eyes of the army man studied the 
stolid face before him for an instant. 

"Not in, or — ^not in?" he inquired. There 
was a difference as he said it. 

"Miss Rutherford is not in," replied the 
servant. There was no difference as he said 
it. 

Lieutenant Faulkner went down the marble 
steps with thoughtfully squinting eyes, and the 
iron grille closed behind him. He paused ir- 
resolutely at the corner and glanced back at 
the white marble f agade of the palace he had 
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just left. Phew! By jove! What a home! 
It awed him just a little as he looked. He 
made twenty-two hundred a year and she lived 
in that! For the first time in his life, perhaps, 
Lieutenant Faulkner was aroused to the full 
appreciation of his own splendid nerve. 

He was just starting to go about his busi- 
ness, a little disappointed, and wondering if 
Marjorie really was out, or wished to convey 
a hint that he could not call upon her so un- 
ceremoniously after their first meeting, when 
he saw a young man about to ascend the front 
steps of the palace. The young man was Dan 
Wilbur. 

"Now something tells me that he isn't going 
in there to call on father," mused the lieu- 
tenant. "We'll just see what happens." 

Mr. Wilbur disappeared inside the grille. 
Of course Lieutenant Faulkner wouldn't have 
allowed anything like vulgar curiosity to an- 
chor him on that corner for five minutes, but 
you understand there was a chance that Mr. 
Wilbur would be right out again since Miss 
Rutherford was not in, and in that event they 
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might stroll down the street together. No; 
on second thought he couldn't have anything 
to say to Mr. Wilbur because he wasn't on the 
inside of that Susan affair, and — and — well, 
anyway he waited. 

Ten minutes or so passed, then a pair of 
heavy wrought-iron gates adjoining the pal- 
ace — ^they had been cast to pattern to match 
the grille — swung inward, and a huge lim- 
ousine emerged. It edged along the curb 
and stopped at the steps. Lieutenant Faulk- 
ner watched it with singular misgivings 
— for a good many reasons. The palace door 
yawned and gave up — Marjorie Rutherford! 
Lieutenant Faulkner was surprised and yet, 
deep down in his heart, he knew it, was going 
to happen so. He stood staring, staring 
dumbly, while a queer sense of yearning, of 
hunger crept over him. It was the sort of 
feeling he used to have when he stood around 
on one foot watching mother make pies. 

Marjorie floated down the steps — ^no, she 
didn't walk, she floated — a radiant, elusive 
CMtture in some shimmering stuff that to the 
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lieutenant's excited imagination suggested star- 
shine and moonbeams. She paused at the 
lower step and smiled up into the face of— of 
course it was Dan Wilbur. Dan Wilbur look- 
ing, if such a thing were possible, a little taller, 
and straighter, and more clean-cut than usual ; 
a man calculated to catch any girl's eye and 
make her lose her head. Mr. Wilbur said 
something and Marjorie laughed outright with 
a charming back tilt of her head. The lieuten- 
ant began to choke down an uneasy sort of 
feeling that has to do with a green-eyed mon- 
ster. Mr. Wilbur handed Miss Rutherford 
into the automobile with easy languid grace, 
stepped in beside her and the footman closed 
the door. The car whirred and swung wide to 
turn. 

Suddenly Lieutenant Faulkner awoke to the 
realization of the fact that he was — well, a 
small boy would have called it, rubbering. The 
car was turning toward the spot where he 
stood. He took three backward steps, and 
there, screened by the jutting building, straight- 
ened his tie, braced himself and turned the 
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corner with the utmost carelessness just as the 
car glided by slowly. 

He met Marjorie Rutherford's eyes fairly, 
smiled and lifted his hat. She did not even 
take the trouble to avert her gaze ; merely re- 
garded him for a moment with a steady stare 
that sent the blood to his face, then turned 
and looked the other way. The car passed on, 
leaving the lieutenant with the feeling that the 
end of the world had come. 



CHAPTER XIII 

THE END OF THE WORLD 

IIEUTENANT FAULKNER straight 
«iaway went to call on Susan. He found 
her with reddened, tear-stained eyes, and what 
was worse, a reddened, tear-stained nose. She 
made an attractively disarranged appearance, 
and altogether was in a charming state of un- 
happiness. She welcomed him with something 
like tragic enthusiasm, glad-to-see-him, sorry- 
he-came sort of attitude; then flinging herself 
upon her knees against a couch of a fascinating 
rose color most becoming to her particular 
style of beauty, hid her face in a pillow and 
wept shamelessly. The lieutenant sat down 
glumly, despondently, and looked at her. He 
hated to see a woman cry, that is he had 
hated it ; now it didn't matter. Nothing was of 
any consequence any more. The end of the 
world had come. 
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"What's the matter, Sue?*' he asked duti- 
fully after a time. 

"Oh, Faulk !" she wailed, and sniffled, albeit 
charmingly, before she went on: "You can't 
imagine — ^you simply can't imagine — ^what has 
happened to me/' 

"Well whatever it is, it isn't a marker to 
what's happened to me," he returned solemnly. 

Susan sat up straight in sudden alarm, and 
pushed the hair out of her eyes. 

"Good heavens!" she exclaimed. 

The frightful disaster which had overtaken 
her was easily explained, and after all bore 
no horrible consequences. She had been con- 
strained to decline a dinner invitation because 
Dan Wilbur was to be one of the guests and 
he and Paul simply could not be allowed to 
meet ; and she had a new dress which she was 
dying to wear. Now, however, she stared at 
Lieutenant Faulkner's dejected, melancholy 
countenance and scented some new horror in 
his statement. 

"You have seen Dan Wilbur!" she declared 
tragically. 
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'1 have/' admitted the lieutenant hope- 
lessly. 

"Oh-h-h!" exclaimed Susan, only it was 
much longer than that, with despair and a 
wail in it, and it fell upon the lieutenant's 
jumping nerves with a discordant jangle. "I 
knew it would come. I knew it !" 

Lieutenant Faulkner regarded her with mild 
surprise. He was so far down in the dumps 
he could not rise to the heights of anything, 
even surprise. 

"Knew what would come?" he inquired 
glumly. 

"Didn't he tell you?*' she demanded breath- 
lessly. 

"Tell me what?*' 

"Tell you — ^tell you — " she began. But she 
couldn't say it — she just couldn't say it. 

"I didn't talk with him," explained the lieu- 
tenant "I merely saw him. Believe me, Sue, 
that was enough for me." 

Susan regarded him dully for a moment, 
then laughed an hysterical, high-pitched laugh 
that startled the lieutenant a little. 
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"Faulk, for heaven's sake! What do you 
mean?" she asked after a moment "What 
are you talking about?" 

Lieutenant Faulkner leaned back in his 
chair, clasped his hands around one knee and 
stared at Susan thoughtfully. 

"Sue," he asked slowly after a pause, "you 
have always found me a fair specimen of a self- 
respecting white man, haven't you ?" 

"Of course, yes." 

"An individual who possesses a certain out- 
ward semblance of a gentleman?" 

"Yes." 

"You never saw me try to eat soup with a 
fork?" 

Susan smiled through the tears, a wet funny 
little smile. 

"No," she replied. 

"Or wear tan shoes with evening dress?" 

"No, of course not. What—?" 

"Or a silk hat with a sack coat ?" 

"Certainly not," Susan answered impa- 
tiently. "For goodness' sake what are you 
talking about?" 
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"On the whole. Sue, what do you think of 
me?" 

The lieutenant was rocking back and forth 
slowly, with his eyes fixed on Susan's face. He 
was perfectly serious about it; he wanted to 
know. 

"I think," replied Susan, and she remem- 
bered a little scene in Sherry's a day or so be- 
fore, "I think you are just splendid!" 

Lieutenant Faulkner was too preoccupied to 
blush. 

"You don't feel it necessary to lock up the 
silver when I call, do you ?" he pursued. 

Susan laughed outright and wiped away the 
last trace of tears. 

"Well, why should a person to whom I have 
been formally introduced — ^whom I have met 
on her own level — cut me dead as if I were a 
door-mat thief?" inquired the lieutenant. 

"Cut you?" repeated Susan, aghast. 

"I looked straight into the eyes of the only 
woman I ever loved — " 

"Only woman !" Susan broke in. 
'Only woman I ever loved," repeated the 
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lieutenant steadily, "and it was like a trip to 
the North Pole with Peary. She looked at 
me and I wasn't there," he explained. **It 
was precisely as if she were gazing out an 
open window." 

Susan examined the rosy tips of her fingers, 
and there was a queer little squint to her eyes. 
The only woman he had ever loved was what 
he said. 

"You mean Miss Rutherford?" she asked 
dutifully. She knew, of course. 

I mean Marjorie," replied the lieutenant. 
Marjorie." It was such a delicious, mouth- 
filling name. He repeated it because he liked 
to say it, and lingered upon each syllable lov- 
ingly. "I told you last night about meeting 
her," he went on, "and taking all her left- 
over dances, and how she went home suddenly 
and I didn't get any of them. Well, I called 
this afternoon. She wasn't in, but I took that 
as a formal way of telling me she was not 
going to receive me informally — I hadn't 
made an engagement — or was really ill; I 
imagined so from her sudden disappearance 
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last night Well, ten minutes later I found 
out that if she had been ill she had mar- 
velously recovered. She came out and got in 
an automobile looking like a rose, fresh blown, 
blooming — " 

"Yes, yes. I imderstand," Susan inter- 
rupted. 

"I saluted her — I mean spoke to her — ^it was 
like making overtures to an ice-cream freezer. 
Br-r-r!" There was a pause. "Dan Wilbur 
was with her." 

"Dan Wilbur!" Susan's own private, per- 
sonal and individual troubles came rushing 
back upon her and she put her head in the pil- 
low again. 

"Don't cry, Sue," the lieutenant advised. "I 
might be tempted to join you." 

Susan straightened up with the air of a 
martyr. 

"Are you sure she saw you, Faulk?" she 
asked. 

"Saw me !" exclaimed the lieutenant. "Yes, 
she saw me." 

"But it's so easy — " bcgtH Susan. 
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"When you hold both handles of a battery 
you know when the electricity is on, don't you ? 
Well, the electricity was on. Now, what's the 



answer r 
it 



?'' 



She might not have recognized you, you 
know," Susan ventured. 

"I don't want to boast. Sue, but she'll never 
forget me." 

There was a pause, a long, long pause, in 
which Susan began to wish there wasn't any 
such thing in the world as love and its conse- 
quent pitfalls, and Lieutenant Faulkner de- 
cided calmly and dispassionately to become the 
husband of Marjorie Rutherford. 

"There is always one answer, of course," 
Susan said at last sympathetically. "She 
doesn't care to continue the acquaintance." 

"Acquaintance !" repeated the lieutenant. 
"Why, Sue, we're friends — old friends, tried, 
trusted and true. Why, I've known Marjorie 
Rutherford since 'way last night about ten 
o'clock." He passed a hand across a troubled 

brow, "You were not present at the prelim^ 
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inaries," he added reproachfully. "It was the 
prettiest getaway you ever saw." 

Again there was silence. Susan arose and 
rearranged some flowers in a spindle-legged 
vase. Everything was awry ; the flowers, her- 
self, the whole wide world. Even Faulk had 
lost his usual chirpiness and threatened to 
stick his head under his wing. She dropped 
down again with a sigh. Lieutenant Faulkner 
continued to stare at her musingly. 

"It's the money, I suppose," he said slowly 
after a time. "Funny what it does, isn't it? 
The difference a few dollars make? Funnier 
to go away back and find out where it started. 
Great grandfather is hanged for stealing sheep ; 
grandfather discovers how to make a fairly 
good axle grease out of the sheep scraps, and 
gets rich at it; which makes father the mil- 
lionaire axle grease and butter king. Then son 
comes along and converts the whole shooting 
match from claws to feathers into imported 
olive oil and rigs up a family tree to suit him- 
self. Grandson calls himself a gentleman and 
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is so superior he won't look at anybody on the 
same planet. Money does it. Isn't it — isn't 
it filthy?" 

Susan was regarding him with a little per- 
plexed pucker on her white brow. With varia- 
tions she knew a dozen families to whom the 
simile generally applied, although it never 
would have occurred to her to put it just that 
way. 

"Everybody thinks in dollars these days," 
Lieutenant Faulkner continued. "You see a 
man sitting up nights plugging away under a 
little green shade — that's for the money in it. 
You talk to the next fellow about ambition — 
it's ambition to make money. Upon my soul. 
Sue, the army is the only place I know where 
men work for the love of it ; where they work 
because they want to work. Am I right ?" 

Susan nodded. They seemed to work for 
the love of it all right enough. Certainly the 
salary attached was not much of an induce- 
ment — twenty-two hundred a year. Twenty- 
two hundred a year would hardly keep herself 
in ribbons. Also it appeared that they worked 
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because they wanted to work; anyway they 
worked. It was the everlasting, never-ending 
work of the army that had caused her husband 
to fail to keep his engagement to lunch with 
her that fateful day when Dan Wilbur ap- 
peared, and she'd never forgive the old army 
for it — ^never, never ! 

"I suppose if Rutherford knew I was in love 
with his daughter," Lieutenant Faulkner 
mused, "and that my income was twenty-two 
hundred a year — ^not a minute, like his — ^he'd 
froth at the mouth.'* 

Susan thoughtfully plucked a flower and 
thrust it into her shimmering hair. The bot- 
tomless eyes were fixed unseeingly on one of 
the lieutenant's epaulets. 

"And yet Marjorie — Marjorie," he rolled 
the word under his tongue and smiled mushily, 
"Marjorie isn't that kind of a girl. She was 
as simple and unaffected and ingenuous as — 
why, you ought to have met her. She is some 
girl. And when she laughed!" The lieuten- 
ant arose suddenly and strode back and forth 
across the room. "Why, hang it, she isnU that 
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kind of a girl," he declared stoutly. "I simply 
refuse to believe it. Sue, you can't imagine 
her sticking her nose in the air because father 
has money. I don't believe she knows it. And 
far be it from me to say anything about father, 
but if he got it as the muckrakers say he did 
he ought to go out and dig a hole and bury it.'' 

"Well, of course my father — " Susan began 
defensively. 

"Oh, your father,'* the lieutenant cut in un- 
graciously. "His money was in, and came out 
of real estate." 

"But Faulk, you said — " 

"Present company excepted,*' Lieutenant 
Faulkner apologized hastily. "Sue, I'm talk- 
ing about those chaps who made their money 
last Thursday, or Friday, by grinding down 
the affluent widows, and taking it away from 
the indiscreet orphans." He was silent a mo- 
ment. "Now I know Marjorie — hang it, she 
isn't that kind of a girl ! And if she isn't—* 
what's the answer?" 

He sat down and stared gloomily out the 
window. Susan for the first time since she had 
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known him felt a little twinge of compassion 
for him. True, he had never needed sym- 
pathy; he had always been in such excellent 
spirits; so cheery, so light-hearted and airy, 
so joyful, blithe and gay with an occasional 
dash of egotism that gave a spice to the whole ; 
eternally bubbling with a splendid optimism 
that flouted dull care and pounded melancholy 
into a pulp. Now he stalked hand in hand 
with gloom, the sun had ceased to shine, the 
earth was just so much dirt; he had been 
thrown into the discard by a little upstart of 
a girl who ten to one, wasn't half good enough 
for him — ^which made it all the more pitiful. 

*'I'm sorry for you, Faulk. I know — " 

"Sorry for me? What for?'* 

"Of course,'* Susan hurried on tactfully, 
"Miss Rutherford is heiress to millions and 
she meets a great many men with whom it is 
not desirable — ^not desirable to — *' 

"You mean Tm undesirable?" 

"No, no — oh, you know what I mean, Faulk. 
Practically any man she meets would marry 
her for her money — " 
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"Tut, tut, Sue, he'd never think of her 
money 1" 

"For the money if nothing else," Susan pur- 
sued. "And so — " She broke off eloquently, 
and waved her hands comprehensively. 

Lieutenant Faulkner stared at her coldly; 
the pupils of his eyes contracted to pin-points. 

"I hope you tmderstand that Fm not after 
the money." 

"Oh, Faulk! Of eourse I understand." 

"Money has never meant anything to me. 
Sue," he said deliberately. "I wouldn't be in 
the army if it did. There's nothing in it finan- 
cially even at the top, and I could cut loose and 
go into business. But it's a man's life, a clean 
active, wholesome existence, with work, the 
sort of work I like, and an opportunity to do 
things. I'm going to stick to it although love 
threatens to live in a cottage. It just strikes 
me that some one is trying to hand poor young 
hero a lemon ; and he has a tall chance of get- 
ting away with it.'* 

He rolled a cigarette; Susan nodded, and 
he lighted it 
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"Now I don't know what Mar jorie will have 
to say about it," he went on slowly, "but she's 
going to be Mrs. Lieutenant Faulkner, sabef* 

Susan smiled, a queer sort of a little smile, 
started to say something, changed her mind 
and shrugged her shoulders. 

"I imagine Papa Rutherford will be over- 
joyed when he hears it," the lieutenant pur- 
sued serenely, "and will shout until you can 
hear him all the way to Manila. It may even 
be a cue for him to put the screws on the 
widows and orphans again, just for revenge; 
to knock the daylights out of stocks and make 
.Wall Street tremble and shake. As a matter 
of fact he can take his money and go start a 
fire with it if he likes. Marjorie is the girl 
for me. I'll take her in spite of her money.'* 

**You speak as if you knew she loved you," 
remarked Susan, a little miffed for wasting 
sympathy where, evidently, it wasn't needed. 

"Love me ?" repeated the lieutenant. "Why, 
how can she help it? I'm just crazy about 
her." 

Susan waved her hands ; the matter was be- 
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yond her. But something in the attitude of 
the lieutenant, the radiant smile of confidence 
now, the little egotistical gleam of self-reliance, 
gave her a horrible desire to take some of the 
wind out of his sails. 

"And this right on top of the cut direct,'* 
she commented. 'Why, she has shut the gate 
on you in the very beginning." 

"There's something behind that cut direct," 
mused the lieutenant. "I don't know what it 
is, but it doesn't matter. And as for shutting 
the gate — I'll climb over it, and shin up the 
lightning-rod, and batter down the barriers; 
and tunnel under the dungeon, and scale the 
walls, and swim the moat, and bite the hinges 
off the portcullis — and all the other things! 
Sue, she's mine I tell you. It's my first choose 
and I choose Marjorie. You never saw me 
wake up and get in the game." 

"Rave! Ravel" exclaimed Susan. 

"Now let me rave! Old Sore Toe says 
that's what makes me a good soldier." 

Susan didn't say an3rthing else ; there didn't 
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seem to be anything left to say. She, herself, 
had had some experience with a bull-headed 
army man, and the result was that now she 
was Mrs. Paul Abercrombie Harwell Rowland 
and perfectly delighted every time she remem- 
bered it. 

"Now here's where you help," Lieutenant 
Faulkner said coolly, quite as a matter of 
course. He arose and paced back and forth 
across the room while he planned the cam- 
paign ; he was coming into his own again. 

"Help?" gasped Susan. "Faulk, I told you 
once — " 

"Yes, I know you did, so you needn't bother 
to repeat it. The enemy is reinforced and I 
need your services. You'll have to help." 

"How?" 

"Well," he told her in a most businesslike 
tone, "you must get to Marjorie. We must 
find out why she refuses to speak to me." 

"But really, Faulk—" 

"You'll have to call on her," he pursued 
calmly. 
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^'But I don't know her/' Susan protested. 
"I've never met her. I never even saw her 
but once." 

"Pooh ! Pooh !" Lieutenant Faulkner blew 
away the objection with one breath. 

"But how could I get to her ?" Susan wanted 
to know. She tossed her head the least little 
bit, which said as plainly as if she liad put it 
into words that she dared him to answer that! 

"There are a thousand ways for you to get 
to her," he replied easily. "A thousand ways 
— ^that I couldn't use. Just call— er— er — ^just 
call." He paused helplessly, then an inspira- 
tion simply took wings and floated out of 
heaven to him. "I'll tell you, get her interested 
in a charity, or a bazaar thing, or — or some- 
thing." 

"But—" 

"If you haven't one, fake it, just to have an 
excuse, you see. And — ^and, you know, I — I 
— ^well, just sort of mention me along with 
your charity, and later on — ^well, we'll fix it 
so I'll just casually appear, and — ^and, you 
know. Now, isn't that great !" 
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Fatilk, you are crazy 1" Susan reproved. 
It's entirely out of the question. I — ^I — 
why, I can't !" 

"Ah, help a chap just this once. And I'll 
never ask you again. Come now, won't you ?" 
he pleaded. 

Susan was adamant. She — she just couldn't, 
even for Faulk. 

"You married people," the lieutenant ac- 
cused, "get yourselves married off, then sit 
back and grin at a fellow and let him fight it 
out the best way he can. Just this once, Sue I" 

Susan drew a long sigh of resignation ; well, 
just this once. Faulk was such a charming 
boy, after all. Besides he'd never give up until 
she consented, she knew that bull-headed army 
way. 

"I'll do what I can," she said. It was a 
promise. 

"That's the girl." The lieutenant shook her 
hand extravagantly. "And now, of course, 
the first move is to find out where Dan Wilbur 
is in this game. If he's interested in Marjorie 
he loses !" 
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"Dan Wilbur!" Susan repeated, and there 
was a little catch in her voice, a little helpless 
intake of her breath that was rather piteous 
and appealing; it suddenly gave Lieutenant 
Faulkner a wild desire to knock Dan Wilbur's 
block off, but for what reason of course he 
didn't know. Temporarily Susan had lost 
sight of her own affairs in Lieutenant Faulk- 
ner's intense, and more or less mushy ha- 
rangue. Now her eyes dropped from the lieu- 
tenant's eager face and she was silent. 

"Sue, what is this Wilbur thing, anyhow?" 
Lieutenant Faulkner asked gently. He took 
her hand again. 

''Nothing, Faulk, nothing," and still she 
looked down. 

There was a long embarrassing pause. 

"Look at me, Sue," he commanded. 

She raised her eyes shyly — ^moist limpid 
eyes — and met the grave stare of the army 
man for one long minute without flinching. 
He drew a long breath, and brushed back from 
her brow a vagrant wisp of gold. 
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If there's anything the matter?" he sug- 
gested, questioningly. "If I can help in any 
way? If youVe made any mistake?" 

She shook her head. 

"Perhaps you've made a mountain out of 
nothing," he suggested. 

This time she shook her head violently. 

"Suppose you tell me." He waited. "Hadn't 
you better tell me, Sue ?" 

"Tell you !" And Susan's red lips trembled 
into a smile. "Why, Faulk, you're the one 
man in the world I couldn't tell !" 

"Oh 1" 

And it's nothing, really," she hurried on, 
nothing, Faulk; just a little matter of prin- 
ciple with me. Please don't think anything 
else." 

"Does Paul know ?" he asked. 

"And he's the other man in the world I 
couldn't tell," Susan complained. She gave 
way, just a little. "Oh, really it's terribly — 
funny !" 

But instead of laughing her eyes filled with 
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tears, and slowly her head sank forward. 
Lieutenant Faulkner felt her fingers close sud- 
denly on his own, and then a tear-drop wet his 
hand. 



CHAPTER XIV 



DAN WILBUR CALLS 



AND Dan Wilbur called on Susan, too. 
XjL, At sight of him she shuddered twice — 
once for the catastrophe which would have 
been precipitated had he walked in ten min- 
utes previously and found Lieutenant Faulk- 
ner ; and once for the unspeakable disaster now 
impending, for Paul was due home in half an 
hour from one of his everlasting conferences, 
and — ^and — 

"For goodness* sake, Dan Wilbur, aren*t 
you ever going away ?'* she demanded by way 
of greeting. 

"Why?** he inquired languidly. "Does my 
staying in New York annoy you?" 

"Oh, not that, of course,*' Susan hastened 
to say. "But — ^but I understood you were 
going, and it surprises me to see you hanging 
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about this dull, wretched old town when— oh, 
you know!" she concluded helplessly. She 
glanced at the clock — five thirty-five. 

"Surely you don't find it dull? A wcMnan 
like you?" 

"Why, Dan, I'm positively unhappy," she 
replied truthfully enough. "There's nowhere 
to go, no one to see, nothing to amuse one, 
nothing to interest one's self in — ^just the same 
old eternal sixes and sevens." 

"Well, if everything is as dull as all that, 
I have some good news for you," Mr. Wilbur 
said graciously. 

Susan gulped hard. 

"What is it ?" she demanded suspiciously. 

"For one thing, I have decided to stay here, 
and—" 

Susan nearly fainted. 

^^Stay in New York!'' she gasped tragically. 

"Yes, and I'll undertake to furnish some- 
thing to interest you, too— as pretty a little 
romance as you — ^" 

"Oh, Dan, Dan!" Susan interrupted wail- 
ingly. "Give up that beautiful trip around the 
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world for — for — ^just to stay here in prosaic 
old New York?" she added diplomatically. 

"It is a splendid trip," he agreed, "jolly, too, 
but you see — " 

"Beautiful!" Susan rushed on enthusias- 
tically. "Think of it! The Philippines! and 
Japan! and China! It must be glorious out 
there where the — er — er — ^and all those other 
places." Why couldn't she remember them? 

"But you see," Mr. Wilbur explained, "I've 
just made the trip. And now, Sue,'* — ^his 
voice dropped confidentially — "New York has 
a new attraction for me, and if things go as 
I wish I shall remain liere, for several months 
at least." 

Susan collapsed hopelessly into a chair and 
* glanced at the clock. 

"Another love-affair, of course," she re- 
marked. 

"Another !" and Mr. Wilbur smiled that su- 
perior sort of smile that had hounded her into 
this mess in the first place. "No, not another. 
It's the first — ^the first time I've ever really 
loved a woman, and — " 
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"Why, Dan Wilbur, I'll ask you to remem- 
ber, please, that you proposed to me four 
times," she interrupted indignantly. "And if 
I'm not mistaken you used that same phrase. 
You might at least have changed the words 
around some." 

It was Mr. Wilbur's turn to blush; he did 
it languidly. 

"The proposals to me were merely for 
amusement, I suppose ?" Susan went on mer- 
cilessly. "Or was it practise ?" 

"But, great Scott, Sue," Mr. Wilbur burst 
out eloquently, "this is serious!" 

"And the others were not," Susan added. 
"I suspected as much. Who is she, please ?" 

"Well, I've known her for several years," 
Mr. Wilbur explained with exasperating delib- 
eration. "She was a slender little schoolgirl 
five years ago, but now — " 

"Skinny, you mean. Most schoolgirls are." 

"But now she's the most stunning— er — er — 
I saw her at the Sanger affair last night, and 
she simply bowled me over, that's all. Beau- 
tiful, charming, and all that, you Icnow." 
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"Of course/' Susan agreed impatiently, and 
she glanced ostentatiously at the clock. "Good- 
ness, isn't it late? Who is she?" 

"Miss Rutherford — Marjorie Rutherford. 
Do you know her?" 

"Marj — Miss Ruth — 1" and Susan's sur- 
prise ended in speechlessness. 

Mr. Wilbur regarded her anxiously. 

"Am I to take this merely as astonishment, 
or— or pleasure — or — what?" he inquired, 

"Marjorie Rutherford !" Susan repeated, 
then she laughed nervously. The hands of the 
clock were fairly spinning around — ^five forty. 
"Dan, really, you must drop in again some time 
and tell me all about it," she urged. 

"That's just what I came in to do now," said 
Mr. Wilbur without moving. "I've simply 
got to talk about it, that's all. I can't hold it 
any more, and — and I haven't told her yet, of 
course, so — Sue, you and your husband must 
come along out to dinner with me, and we'll 
talk it over." 

"No !" It was the nearest thing to a shriek 
that Susan was ever guilty of ; she was on her 
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feet instantly. "No, no, Dan. Really, we 
couldn't accept your invitation ; no, not to-day, 
or — " and she stopped. 

Why not ?" demanded Mr. Wilbur stolidly, 
rd rather like a chance to get better ac- 
quainted with your husband. You know I've 
never had an opportunity of saying more than 
a word to him. It occurred to me that later 
on you two, and Miss Rutherford and her 
aunt might have dinner with me some evening. 
Miss Rutherford is charming." 

"It's sweet of you, Dan, awfully sweet of 
you," Susan said, and she chose that Mr. Wil- 
bur should read some vague secret sorrow in 
her tone ; "but you — ^you don't know Paul," — 
which was true — "and — ^and — ^why, Dan, if 
he should come into this room now and find 
you here, you simply can't imagine what a 
painful scene it would be for me." — ^Which was 
also true. — ^**You don't understand, Dan." 
And that was true, too 1 

The listlessness passed out of Mr. Wilbur's 
eyes ; he was genuinely surprised. 

"Why, Sue, my dear girl!" he exclaimed, 
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and there was an indignant note of sympathy 
in his voice. "Whom did you marry? An 
ogre ?" 

Susan smiled sadly and shot a furtive glance 
at the clock — five forty-four. 

"Don't ask me, Dan, don't ask me! You 
know how gay and happy I've been all my 
life?" He did. "I try to be the same now. 
It seems to have been my lot to marry Paul, 
and I am content." And that was true. "Gra- 
cious ! see how late it is, Dan." 

There was an irresistible note of pleading 
in her voice, a wistfulness in the bottomless 
blue eyes, entreaty in her every movement 
Mr. Wilbur arose, a little dazed. 

"So, he is that sort of a chap, is he?" he 
asked, and it was not a compliment "I won- 
dered. He seemed rather odd. You know 
the day I met him at Sherry's he impressed me 
strangely, and the same thing once or twice 
since." He was silent a moment; the clock 
said five forty-seven. "Sue, how do you tol- 
erate such a man?" he demanded. 

"Sh-h-h-hl" Susan raised one charming 
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finger to her red lips. "He will be here in 
five minutes or so. It will be far best if he 
doesn't see you here; perhaps best that you 
don't call again. You understand. I can't 
help it, Dan," she added desperately. "For- 
give me!" 

"I'm sorry, Sue," said Mr. Wilbur earnestly. 
"Fm sorry." 

Mr. Wilbur gathered up the fragments of a 
shattered delusion and bore them down the 
stairs. And this was the burden Sue's devo- 
tion had won! This was the thing she was 
struggling under! And all this was hidden 
beneath the charming, careless exterior ! Poor 
little girl! A man had to take his life in his 
hands when he got married ! And a woman, 
too ! Which reminded him of Marjorie Ruth- 
erford I 

As Mr. Wilbur passed down the front steps 
of the huge apartment-house into the street he 
met another man coming in, a black mustached, 
businesslike individual. He was square and 
soldierly from the tips of his boots to the top 
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of his black head, with a keen determined face, 
and shrewd penetrating eyes, which were soft- 
ened tremendously by quizzical lines about the 
mouth. Mr. Wilbur noticed him, but for no 
particular reason. 

Still musing, he walked across to the Wal- 
dorf garage to get a car for a short spin 
through the park before he sat down to a 
lonely dinner. It just happened that when he 
entered the office of the garage the single at- 
tendant there was in conversation with an- 
other man. 

"I want a car that will move," the man was 
saying. "Something that'll leave a scorched 
odor behind it, and a chauffeur who won't 
mind the smell." 

The attendant smiled politely. 
^How long will you want it, sir?" 
Three or four hours, perhaps all night — ^I 
don't know," was the reply. "I'm going up 
Tarr)rtown way to dinner, and I'm liable to 
tear the top soil off the whole state before I 
get back." 
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'We have a six-cylinder runabout in now," 
said the attendant. "There's just room enough 
for you and the driver." 

"That'll do," commented the man. 

"And if there's any fine — ?" suggested the 
attendant. 

"It's on me. I understand." 

The attendant spoke over the man's shoulder 
to Mr. Wilbur. 

"In just a moment, sir." 

The man glanced back. It was Lieutenant 
Faulkner. 

"Good evening," said Mr. Wilbur. 

"Hello !" returned the lieutenant, and he fol- 
lowed the attendant out. 

Mr. Wilbur went away and sat down in a 
cafe and held his head. Poor Susan ! A lonely 
little girl waiting in a lonely apartment for a 
man who wouldn't come. He was going to 
tear the top soil off Tarrytown and be gone 
all night. 

Poor, poor Susan! 



CHAPTER XV 



A woman's way 






TT ETTER from Mrs. Paul Abercrombie Har- 
JL/well Rowland, of New York, to Mrs. J. 
Hildegarde Stevens, of Philadelphia. 

At Home, Friday. 
My dear, dear Aunt Gardie : 

"I just can't, that's all. I've tried and tried 
and tried. It just won't come. Every time I 
look at Lieutenant Faulkner or Dan Wilbur, or 
Paul, I'm sure I'm going to die of mortifica- 
tion. I'm in such a nervous, scary condition 
that if either of them said 'Boo,' to me I 
know I'd die. And as for telling either of 
them! Auntie, dear auntie, I can't. And 
things are getting worse every moment, be- 
cause Dan Wilbur isn't ever going around the 
world any more — ^he's staying here. 

'^Lieutenant Faulkner was here this after- 
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noon. He knows I'm terribly worried about 
something, and like the dear good fellow he 
is, he wants to help; but he doesn't dream 
what it is. If he should suddenly find out! 
Oh I He gave me every opportunity to tell 
him, and believe me, auntie, I tried. I had 
it on the tip of my tongue a dozen times, and 
every time it stuck right there. It wouldn't 
come out. Just think of saying to him 
casually : *I made Dan Wilbur believe you were 
my husband.' Isn't it awful ? And if I should 
try to lead up to it, it would make it seem 
more important than I should want him to 
think I think it, so there! Auntie, dear, 
imagine yourself picking out the nicest young 
man of your acquaintance, and saying such a 
thing to him ! And then explaining it to Uncle 
Steve ! 

"And Dan Wilbur was here, too. He just 
missed Lieutenant Faulkner as he came in, and 
just missed Paul as he went out. Br-r-r-r ! I 
simply had to shoo him off to keep him from 
meeting Paul. He was for taking us out to 
dinner ! Think of it ! And I tried to tell him, 
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too. Yes, I did, atintie, dear, and I couldn't. 
Instead of that I went on and on trying to 
get him away, and I know he must think 
frightful things of Paul — ^the darling lamb! 
But, really it isn't my fault, and I didn't tell 
him an tmtruth, even a little one. I really 
couldn't help it if he jumped to the conclu- 
sion, from what I said, that Paul is jealous. 
Auntie, dear, sometimes I wish Paul would be 
jealous of me ; it would make it so much safer. 
I dare say Dan won't come to see us any more, 

"I was hysterical when Paul came in. Why 
he must have passed Dan in the hall! Think 
of that! I just ran and threw my arms around 
his neck and cried on him terribly, Paul, I 
mean. Naturally he wanted to know what was 
the matter, and that frightened me more than 
ever. I drew away from him and looked at 
him — ^my precious boy — ^and my conscience 
gave me such a frightful jab that I resolved to 
tell him then and there. 

" *Paul, you must know — ' I started. And 
then I stammered and cried all over again, and 
he kissed me. Then, somehow, he got it into 
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his head that I was crying because I was dis- 
satisfied with a new gown that came to-day, 
and — well, I'm just letting him think so. I 
know I never shall be brave enough to start all 
over again. 

"But here's a scheme ; it just occurred to me. 
Now listen carefully: 

"Lieutenant Faulkner is dreadfully in love 
with Marjorie Rutherford. Yes, the heiress — 
it's the same one. Of course, Faulk hasn't a 
penny, but Paul didn't have a great deal, and 
Faulk has some silly gold-mine stock that he 
won in a poker game once that sort of sounds 
well even if it isn't worth anything. Faulk 
and I talked it over this afternoon, and he's 
determined to have her, and he ought to have 
her if he wants her. He's frightfully smitten, 
violent about it, you understand. Dan Wilbur 
is in love with her, too, in a fishy sort of a 
way. Think of it ! Those two men above all 
others on earth. That's why Dan gave up his 
trip around the world ; he's going to stay here 
and try to win her. Which is almost funny, 
with Faulk in the game. 
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"Well, I believe, as they say in politics, I 
can exercise a great deal of influence in the 
affair which it would be too tedious to ex- 
plain. I'm going to try to do it — ^help Lieu- 
tenant Faulkner. You see, if I help Faulk, 
and he wins. Miss Rutherford will send Dan 
Wilbur about his business, and the sooner 
Faulk wins the sooner she'll send him — Dan 
Wilbur, about his business, I mean. Do you 
see the point ? Then Dan would go on around 
the world, as he planned, and everything would 
be all right. By the time he got back in the 
next four or five years, everything would be 
so far away it would be a joke anyway. 

"Now, isn't that a good scheme, if I can do 
it? And do you see how simple it would 
make it for me? I wouldn't have to explain 
to anybody, and I could look all my friends — 
and my husband — in the face again without 
feeling that I must cry. I'm going to call on 
Miss Rutherford to-morrow, and start the ball 
rolling. What do you think of it, auntie, dear ? 

"Do write soon. Your loving, 

"Sue. 
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T. S.— It's nearly midnight, iand I'm writ- 
ing this in my own room. Paul is in the next 
room, sound asleep and snoring! Isn't it un- 
romantic to snore ? Now I must run out and 
4rop this in the mail chute. Good night. 

"Sue. 

"N, B. — Marjorie Rutherford is really and 
truly stunning, but it wouldn't do any good 
to let the men know I think it. 

"S." 



CHAPTER XVI 



THE SUN SHINES 



THE footman stood waiting. Miss Mar- 
jorie Rutherford turned the card over 
thoughtfully and stared at the back, as if that 
would furnish illumination. Then she read it 
again : "Mrs. Paul Abercrombie Harwell Row- 
land.'* The name seemed vaguely familiar; it 
was elusive. She couldn't place it. Perhaps the 
Blue Book! Yes. "Mrs. Paul Abercrombie 
Harwell Rowland (nee Courtenay, Susan Isa- 
bel. ) " Sue Courtenay, of course ! 

"Tell Mrs. Rowland I'll be down in a mo- 
ment/' she instructed. 

And five minutes later she followed her 
message to the drawing-room. At the door 
she paused and stared — ^yes, positively stared. 
And then her eyes dropped to the card in her 
hand. Yes, the name was Rowland — she read 
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it twice to make positively sure — Mrs. Paul 
Abercrombie Harwell Rowland! Marjorie 
Rutherford came forward uncertainly with an 
unconscious uplift of her charming chin. 

*'I think you must have — ^I think there must 
be some mistake in the card?" she remarked. 
"Doubtless you sent me the wrong one. I un- 
derstood it was Mrs. Rowland?" 

"I am Mrs. Rowland," Susan explained with 
an inquiring slant of her brows. 

Marjorie Rutherford stopped still and stared 
at her again. There was no mistaking it — it 
was a stare. First there was imeasiness in it, 
then something closely akin to bewilderment, 
after which came a wonderfully illuminating 
smile, and she impulsively extended both hands 
to her caller. 

"How stupid of me I" she exclaimed. "You 
were Miss Courtenay, weren't you — the Sue 
Courtenay ?" 

And Susan was her friend for life. 

"I had always wanted so much to see you," 
Marjorie Rutherford went on naively. "I did 
see you the other evening at the Sangers', but 
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somehow you were not associated in my mind 
with the Miss Courtenay. And the name, Mrs. 
Rowland, was quite — quite strange to me. I 
didn't understand that you were Mrs. — Mrs. 
Rowland !" 

"Why, I've been Mrs. Rowland for nearly 
four years," Susan said. 

"And I could just love you for being Mrs. 
Rowland," Marjorie told her, which remark 
might have seemed strange to Susan, but it 
didn't. It passed for girlish enthusiasm, espe- 
cially as Marjorie was holding Susan's hand 
in a friendly grasp, and every now and then 
gave it a pat. She also smiled into Susan's 
eyes, which Susan took as a compliment to 
herself. And perhaps she was right — ^who 
knows ? 

Susan looked into the flushed eager face be- 
fore her, felt the thrill of a sudden wonderful 
companionship, and for the first time in her 
life she didn't know quite the right thing to 
say. She didn't blame Lieutenant Faulkner 
a bit for falling in love with Marjorie; Hor 
Dan Wilbur for that matter; how could they 
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help it? She was in love with her, herself. 
And whatever she said was commonplace 
enough, so it doesn*t matter. 

"Even in the finishing-school days we used 
to be interested in you, and what you did/' 
Marjorie told Susan smilingly. Her hand 
still lay in Susan's. **You can imagine what a 
fruitful source of discussion you were, and I'm 
afraid there was envy in it, too. Do you 
mind?" 

And after that how could Susan bring the 
conversation around to so commonplace a thing 
as Lieutenant Faulkner? The formal call de- 
generated into a sociable little visit — ^girl to 
girl. Susan did make a pretense twice of 
talking of some charity which never had en- 
tered her mind until that moment, but Mar- 
jorie Rutherford agreed to help so readily that 
it didn't even furnish a subject for conversa- 
tion. 

Half an hour later Susan went her way. 
And then she began to grow ashamed of her- 
self, for Lieutenant Faulkne/s name had not 
been mentioned! It was not so bad, of course. 
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because this new and sudden friendship opened 
up future possibilities of discussion, and then — 

Lieutenant Faulkner called at five o'clock. 
Susan put on a deeply penitent air and went 
into the drawing-room to meet him. He was 
pacing back and forth with his hands in his 
pockets, and a triumphant smile on his face. 

"Faulk, I'm awfully — " she began demurely. 

He turned. 

"Sue, you're the best ever/' he declared. 
"They can't beat you." He shook both her 
hands; she was positive he was going to kiss 
her. "When I go out I'll send you a truckful 
of — of — say, what sort of flowers do you like, 
anyway ?" 

Susan merely waited. 

"See?" the lieutenant rattled on. "It was 
at my place when I came from the office." 

He produced a small envelope and drew a 
card from it ; Susan read it : 

"Miss Rutherford regrets that she was not 
at home when Lieutenant Faulkner called. She 
will be pleased to receive Lieutenant Faulkner 
on Monday, at four." 
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And positively Susan had not mentioned his 
name to her! 

And while Lieutenant Faulkner was treading 
on air up and down Susan's drawing-room, 
Mr. Rutherford sat in his office and whacked 
at the buttons on Higgins' waistcoat with the 
back of his hand. 

"See here, Higgins," he said, "give me the 
name of the man here in New York who owns 
that three thousand shares of Santa Rosa, and 
I'll give you ten per cent, commission on the 
deal." 

Higgins refused. 

"You keep off, Mr. Rutherford," he warned. 
"This is my deal." 

"But, Higgins—" 

"You'll give me fifty thousand dollars for 
the three thousand Santa Rosa shares if I 
can get them?" 

'*Yes," agreed Mr. Rutherford. "But, Hig- 
gins — 

"Suppose, after all, my offer isn't enough," 
suggested Higgins. "What about it? Will 
you go higher ?" 
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Mr. Rutherford thumped the desk. 

"Hang it, Higgins, let me talk to him!" 

But Higgins stuck to his guns. 

"By cracky, I'm tempted to take you into 
the firm, Higgins," Mr. Rutherford said. "If 
you can hold up other people as you are hold- 
ing me up — ^me! Higgins, do you get that?" 

Mr. Higgins modestly acknowledged the 
compliment. 

"You shook me down for fifty thousand 
dollars for your two thousand shares. Now 
I don't mind telling you that I've got to have 
this other three thousand unless a dam fool can 
remember a man in Manila whose name be- 
gins with a W." Mr. Rutherford snorted for 
a moment. "Higgins, what will you take for 
your man's name?" he asked. 

"I tell you what I'll do," Higgins replied. 
"I'll try with this new offer of mine. If my 
man won't sell I'll give you his name and ac- 
cept a flat sum of — say twenty thousand com- 
mission. How about it?" 

Mr. Rutherford gazed at Higgins, hurt and 
astonished. 
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"Higgins, you're a thief," he said, "but 
you're on!" 

When the outer door had closed upon Hig- 
gins Mr. Rutherford pulled the desk telephone 
to him, and snapped a number into the re- 
ceiver; the number was Dan Wilbur's hotel. 
After several years of waiting Mr. Wilbur's 
cool placid voice helloed from the other end of 
the line. 

"Dan, have you remembered that chap's 
name in Manila?" Mr. Rutherford wanted to 
know. 

The telephone sputtered for a moment. 

"Washington?" shouted Mr. Rutherford. 
"No ? Hell, no ! He's the fellow who crossed 
the Delaware!" 

And he hung up with a bang. 



CHAPTER XVII 

A QUESTION OF MATRIMONY 

THERE are two ways to win the heart 
of a woman — ^the way everybody else 
does it, and some other way. The principal 
difference between Dan Wilbur and Lieuten- 
ant Faulkner was that Dan Wilbur chose the 
first way. It was only natural that he should, 
since the whole of his idle life had been de- 
voted to learning the rules. One could never 
have the slightest doubt of what he would do 
in an emergency. It would be the proper thing, 
done gracefully, win or lose. He was the well- 
bred gentleman, trimmed to pattern, with the 
raw edges turned under and sewed. And 
thus he was a counterpart of every other man 
in the Social Register, this being a compliment 
to the Social Register. 
Lieutenant Faulkner played the game ac- 
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cording to the rules, trump for trump, as long 
as the rules seemed adequately to cover the 
particular condition to which they applied. 
But he was liable to introduce a dazzling va- 
riation at any moment; finesse a five-spot, for 
instance, while the other players looked on 
with their mouths open. There was a certain 
exhilaration in following his game, because it 
was so different. His code of play was be- 
yond criticism; it was merely that he played 
faster. And he never had had an idle mo- 
ment in his life; there was too much fun liv^ 
ing. 

Now the little daughters of the rich are cast 
about by many strange conventions. Dan Wil- 
bur knew them, accepted them as a matter of 
course and was bound by them. They never 
occurred to Lieutenant Faulkner, and probably 
wouldn't have disturbed him much if they had. 
So, starting at the same time, with the same 
goal in view, they went by widely deviating 
paths. At the end of four days they were out 
of sight of each other, and going in opposite 
directions. 
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For instance, Mr. Wilbur spent a quiet 
thoughtful Sunday considering the subject of 
matrimony as related to himself. Matrimony 
is a condition which has its advantages and 
its disadvantages. Mr. Wilbur reviewed 
them all, carefully weighing every jot of evi- 
dence, pro and con, as it presented itself. In 
the summing up the weight of evidence seemed 
to be on the side of matrimony, and an impar- 
tial mind rendered a tentative verdict of mar- 
riage. 

Lieutenant Faulkner spent that same Sun- 
day inditing sonnets to a lady's eyebrow. 

On Monday Mr. Wilbur took his second step 
forward — ^went down-town to consult his at- 
torney, one Guyton Parks, a little man of in- 
determinate age, who made a specialty of han- 
dling the business affairs of rich young men 
who were too idle to handle them for them- 
selves. 

"Just what is my income, Mr. Parks?" Mr. 
Wilbur inquired as a starter. 

"Last year it was twenty-eight thousand, 
seven hundred and ten dollars, and forty-three 
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cents," replied the little man as if he had been 
sitting there waiting, after due preparation, to 
answer that particular question. 

*'That all?" commented Mr. Wilbur with a 
slight frown. "Not a great deal, is it? How 
much will be added to that by my share of my 
grandfather's estate when it is settled?" 

"Not more than seven thousand a year." 

"That will make it about thirty-five thou- 
sand, won't it?" Mr. Wilbur went over and 
looked out the window. "I've about decided 
to be married, Mr. Parks," he volunteered 
after a moment, "and that seems a pitifully 
small sum to insure a woman's life happiness, 
doesn't it?" 

The little man shrugged his slim shoulders. 

"It's altogether as you look at it," he an- 
swered. "It's a great deal to a woman who has 
been accustomed to less, and a pittance to one 
who has been accustomed to more." 

"That's just the trouble," Mr. Wilbur went 
on. "She has been accustomed to more — a 
great deal more. There's no way of increasing 
it, I suppose?" He was thinking of Mr. de 
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Gross and some tempting offers he sometimes 
held forth. 

"Not with perfect safety/' replied the law- 
yer. "As it is now, your money is well in- 
vested, all in first mortgages and bonds, but of 
course — ?" 

"No," interrupted Mr. Wilbur decisively. 
He was thoughtfully silent for a long time. 
"You see, I use about twenty-five thousand a 
year myself," he complained, "and half of the 
luxuries of the world are beyond me. For in- 
stance, a yacht is out of the question; and 
every time I buy a new automobile I have to 
go easy on my other expenses. And a chap 
must have a new car every season. It's a con- 
founded nuisance, isn't it?" 

Mr. Parks didn't venture to say. 

"And a wife!" Mr. Wilbur went on mu- 
singly. "What do you think ?" 

"I'm only a lawyer," Mr. Parks remarked 
modestly. 

Mr. Wilbur's listless eyes were shadowed 
by uncertainty. 

"Of course a few thousands will fix up the 
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old place on Eighty-first Street, and I suppose 
we could lease some sort of a cottage at New- 
port for a time, still — '* And again he was si- 
lent. "Why, hang it, I feel like a pauper," he 
declared at last. "But TU risk it— I'll risk 
it. You see it isn't as if I were marrying a 
girl who had nothing of her own. Yes, I'll 
risk it." 

Mr. Parks smiled faintly. When he left 
home that morning Mrs. Parks was changing 
a bird on last winter's hat to the other side. 

"It's disagreeable to feel — feel positively 
poor, isn't it?" Mr. Wilbur inquired with a 
slight smile. "And she is not used to poverty 
in any form. The young lady in question is 
Miss Rutherford — Marjorie Rutherford." 

"Indeed?" and Mr. Parks lifted his brows 
politely. 

"I dare say there'll be a fat dowry ; still that 
shouldn't count." Mr. Wilbur went on in self- 
extenuation. "A chap ought to stand on his 
own feet, don't you think ? I suppose we could 
scrape along somehow on thirty-five thou- 
sand?" 
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"I dare say," Mr. Parks ventured. 

Lieutenant Faulkner didn't have to waste 
any time computing his income. He knew it 
was twenty-two hundred a year; and he did 
not count expectations because he was of 
the opinion that expectations usually succeed 
in remaining expectations; he was blissfully 
unconscious of the fire under the pot that was 
to boil Santa Rosa. So, while Mr. Wilbur 
was in conference with his attorney, the 
lieutenant called on Marjorie Rutherford and 
held her hand so long she had to take it 
away from him. He made her tell him again 
' — and she had done that every time she saw 
him — ^that she had not recognized him from 
the automobile, and didn't notice that each 
time she said it with greater reluctance. When 
he left her an hour later he would have re- 
ported progress. 

On Tuesday, Mr. Wilbur took a third step 
forward — ^went up and looked over the old 
house in Eighty-first Street. It needed repairs, 
but altogether it was better than he thought. 
A few odd thousands in woodwork and paint 
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and decorations would do wonders for it 
Then and there he devised new color schemes 
for the dining- and drawing-rooms, and of 
course, Miss Rutherford would have some 
suggestions. The work could be completed in 
six months ; it wouldn't be half bad. Mr. Wil- 
bur was growing optimistic. 

He had luncheon at his club, and lingered 
an hour or more over his coffee. And then he 
had an inspiration! Harry Belknap wasn't 
using his cottage on the Cliff Drive; perhaps 
he could be induced to lease it for a time. It 
would be ideal there, overlooking Narragansett 
Bay, and rather inexpensive, too. Twelve — ^at 
the most fourteen — ^thousand ought to tide him 
over the brief Newport season with a little 
economy. By George, he'd write to Belknap 
and ask him about the place. It was small, of 
course, only sixteen rooms, still it could be 
made to do ; love in a cottage, you know. And 
the stables would make an ideal garage. He'd 
have to begin economizing though, right now. 
On second thought he wouldn't take another 
pot of coffee. 
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En route down-town Mr. Wilbur dropped in 
at the florist's where some orchids had at- 
tracted his attention; stopped at the Empire 
and reserved a box for John Drew on Thurs- 
day, and telephoned to the Ritz to reserve his 
favorite table after the theater that evening. 
He would arrange a formal dinner-party later 
on in Miss Rutherford's honor. And speaking 
of a dinner-party reminded him of Susan. And 
Susan reminded him of a procession of things ! 

For instance he caught himself wondering 
as to the identity of the black-mustached man 
whom he had met as he came out of the apart- 
ment-house where Susan lived. There was 
no reason why he should have wondered, but 
he did. There were several odd things in this 
connection — yes, several things, decidedly odd, 
and he reviewed them all. 

Lieutenant Faulkner spent that same Tues- 
day trying to figure out whether Marjorie 
would consider it impetuous of him if he came 
right out and told her he was crazy about her ; 
also he read Romeo and Juliet, for the first 
time since his school-days, when he had been 
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madly infatuated with his teacher, a widow 
aged thirty-one. In addition to which he made 
a mental note to take Marjorie to see John 
Drew. All men, when they are in love, take 
their heart's desire to see John Drew. 

On Wednesday afternoon Mr. Wilbur took 
the plunge. He dropped in at Mr. Ruther- 
ford's office down-town, and in a few chaste, 
unemotional words, asked permission to pay his 
addresses to Miss Marjorie Rutherford. He 
was quite calm and plain spoken and frank 
about it. He pointed out that he loved her 
more than all the world, et cetera, et cetera; 
that his regard for her had come upon him 
entirely unawares, and that his life's happi- 
ness would not be complete without her, et 
cetera, et cetera. 

Mr. Rutherford didn't seem to be surprised. 
It was an old story to him. He swung around 
in his swivel chair and faced Mr. Wilbur, and 
thoughtfully looked him over. Mr. Wilbur sub- 
mitted to the scrutiny gracefully, duly con- 
scious that no eye, however discriminating, 
could detect a flaw in him. As a matter of 
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fact, Mr. Rutherford rather liked Mr. Wilbur. 
He had known him for several years, and in 
all his wide acquaintance he didn't recall one 
individual whose coat set so well in the back. 
He would be a distinct addition to any family, 
would Mr. Wilbur — if he could only remem- 
ber that man in Manila whose name began 
with a W. 

"You haven't said anything to Marjorie 
about your — ^your regard for her, I assume?" 
Mr. Rutherford inquired at last. 

''Nothing, of course," said Mr. Wilbur. "I 
didn't care to offer myself in a quarter where 
I might be objectionable." 

"Quite right," commented Mr. Rutherford, 
"Lack of consideration for their elders is one 
of the besetting evils of the younger genera- 
tion." There was a pause. "Have you any 
reason to believe that my daughter cares for 
you ?" he asked. 

Mr. Wilbur considered the matter thought- 
fully in detail. 

"I have dared to hope that I am not dis- 
tasteful to her," he remarked at last. "My re- 
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gard for her is such that I — I hope I can make 
her care for me." 

"You know this thing of arbitrarily taking 
a young girl's happiness in hand is, I believe, 
a mistake in a great many cases," Mr. Ruth- 
erford observed didactically. "Don't you per- 
sonally think it better to ascertain her wishes 
and desires before undertaking to guide them 
toward any one object?" 

"Yes, of course," Mr. Wilbur agreed. "Fm 
asking for permission to pay my attentions to 
your daughter. If I find I am not acceptable 
to her, except as a friend, I shall withdraw, of 



course." 



A faint luminous twinkle was in Mr. Ruth- 
erford's eyes. 

"And if I say you may," he said after a 
moment, "I assume you are prepared to fight 
your own way with her ? I am not to be called 
upon as arbiter. I shall neither employ co- 
ercion nor do anything to injure your chances. 
Personally, you are acceptable to me. I'll say 
that. She has the last choice, of course." 

Mr. Wilbur arose, and in a burst of en- 
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thusiasm shook hands with Mr. Rutherford. 
There was a faint quaver of emotion in his 
voice when he spoke. 

"Thank you, Mr. Rutherford," he said with 
an effort- "It's an honor that I scarcely dared 
to hope for/' 

Mr. Rutherford waved his gratitude aside. 

"Don't thank me," he said. "You know 
you've got to settle with her yet. And now, 
Dan, how are you fixed financially? One must 
have an eye on these things when one's own 
daughter is involved." 

Mr. Wilbur told him candidly. Went into 
the possibilities of revamping the old family 
house in Eighty-first Street, and mentioned the 
chance of getting the Belknap cottage at New- 
port. Mr. Rutherford listened silently. 

"All that's of no consequence," he said at 
the end. "Understand, Dan, that it's my 
daughter's happiness that is always to be con- 
sidered." He was silent for a little while. 
"And mere money isn't happiness, Dan," he 
told him slowly. "No man knows that better 
than I do." He shook off a sudden mood and 
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came back to business again. "Dan, if you were 
left absolutely penniless, could you earn a liv- 
ing for your wife?" he asked. "After all, 
that is the main point." 

"Really, Mr. Rutherford, the matter had 
never occurred to me in just that light before," 
Mr. Wilbur confessed falteringly. "I dare 
say I could, although there seems not even a 
remote possibility that I should ever have to 
do so." 

"How could you, for instance ?" 

"Well— er — er — I should say I'd choose 
Wall Street." 

"It takes money to start," said Mr. Ruther- 
ford. 

"Of course— I hadn't thought of that," Mr. 
Wilbur mused. "I've always wanted to pro- 
duce a stunning play," he went on hopefully. 
"There's a fortune in it—" 

"But money to produce, Dan." 

"Well, there's a great deal to be made with 
—with — '* Dash it all why couldn't he think 
of some of the things with which people made 
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money. "Er— er — '* Mr. Wilbur was des- 
perate. "I tell you," he burst out suddenly. 
"I could write a book, say. I've been every- 
where, and seen ever)rthing, and done every- 
thing; and they tell me these author chaps 
turn quite a penny at writing books." 

Mr. Rutherford leaned back in his chair and 
stared at Mr. Wilbur. 

"Dan," he said, "I don't believe in a young 
man having too much money. Too much 
money has ruined many a boy" — his teeth 
clicked — "it ruined mine! I'll tell you some- 
thing; I was making fifteen dollars a week 
when I married, and see what I've done; with 
a good woman's help in life and the memory 
of her in death. I like people who can do 
things, Dan. Now you can't tell me what you'd 
do if you had to, to support a wife and a 
dozen children, but we'll let it go at that if you 
can find me those shares of Santa Rosa I need. 
If you can only remember that m^n^s name in 
Manila who owns some of them!*' 

"I can try, Mr. Rutherford," 
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"You do it r 

Mr, Rutherford arose. It was a signal that 
the interview was at an end. 

"Talk it over with Marjorie," he suggested 
kindly. "As I say, you are agreeable to me — 
if you remember that name, Dan! I shall use 
no influence with Marjorie, either for or 
against. You understand ?" 

And while this was happening, Lieutenant 
Faulkner was holding Marjorie Rutherford's 
hand and telling her that her heart line showed 
that she would marry only once, that she would 
love her husband devotedly — ^almost as much 
as he would love her — and that she would live 
to a ripe old age in perfect happiness. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

LOVE MAKES THE WORLD GO ROUND 

CRABBED, crusty science tells us, en- 
cyclopedically, that electricity is our 
most potent force ; wherefore it would appear 
that science is a musty, driveling, moth-eaten 
old dumbhead who never sat opposite a pair 
of brown eyes seeking potency. Electricity 
merely moves machinery, bridges illimitable 
space and cures sciatica; while the light that 
lies in a woman's eyes makes all the world 
love a lover. It overturns empires, mocks at 
monarchs, be-devils diplomacy and otherwise 
snarls things up generally through sheer light- 
ness of heart. That is its amusement. 

It's a science in itself, inexact if you please, 
and unfettered by known rules. But some day 
a chap will come along and make a serious 
study of it, and then, after five, or ten, or fif- 
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teen thousand years he will be competent to 
write a brief preface apologizing for scant in- 
formation and general inaccuracies. All this 
power is there — ^particularly in brown eyes. 
They flicker and fleer, and promise and pro- 
voke, and flash and flame, and smolder and 
smother. Blue eyes are only brilliant, gray 
eyes are only gracious, black eyes are only be- 
witching, but brown eyes! Brown eyes are 
dangerous, if you please — ^yes, that's the word 
— dangerous ! 

It may be that was the quality in Mar- 
jorie Rutherford's eyes which appealed to Lieu- 
tenant Faulkner. Danger ! There is some pop- 
ular tradition to the effect that the soldier de- 
lights in danger, and Lieutenant Faulkner was 
a soldier. 

All of which leads to the general conclusion 
that that fortune-telling episode may be fairly 
classed as an auspicious occasion. Holding a 
lady's hand for thirty-five minutes, and unfold- 
ing the unknown, with only an occasional hint 
of the obvious, is an achievement; for young 
hearts beat fast, and ruddy blood leaps easily. 
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Dan Wilbur would have considered it an im- 
pertinence; so would Marjorie Rutherford — 
if Dan Wilbur had tried it. 

Accustomed to material dangers and imawed 
by the intangible, Lieutenant Faulkner romped 
on the edge of the abyss and was smiling dar- 
ingly into the brown eyes when Marjorie, fi- 
nally, withdrew her hand. 

"Yes, a long life and lots of happiness,'* he 
assured her glibly, knowing nothing whatever 
about it. "You'll never marry but once, and 
your husband will be just crazy about you." 
He fought back a wild desire to squeeze the 
hand, and conquered; there were some things 
which even Lieutenant Faulkner didn't dare. 
"He'll be a good fellow, your husband. I can 
see it in — ^in the line there." He pointed out 
the line, faint but traceable — ^and kissable. His 
eyes sought hers. "I might even conjecture as 
to his — his profession, if you are interested?" 

Marjorie bit her red lips until they were red- 
der than ever. And red lips, be it known, are 
just as dangerous as brown eyes — ^perhaps 
more so. 
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"Naturally I am interested/* she said, with a 
smile, and met his eyes and the look in them. 

Lieutenant Faulkner drew a long breath and 
ceased smiling. He had always been told that 
the heart was situated on the left side, some- 
where in the region of the left lung, but he was 
prepared to testify that whoever invented such 
anatomy knew nothing at all; was absolutely 
destitute of knowledge on the subject; was an 
uninstructed, uninformed, untaught, ignora- 
mus. The heart was situated in the throat and 
made a lump when one tried to swallow. 

"You'll marry a — a — " he paused. "I think 
you'd better let me examine your hand again !" 
And he reached for it. 

Marjorie primly placed both hands behind 
her back. 

"No," she said, "you've seen enough." 

"But I can — I can do much better when Fm 
holding — ^looking at it I mean," he protested. 

"I dare say," remarked Marjorie, but she 
didn't give him the hand. 

The lieutenant looked down; he was trying 
to rally his forces. 
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"Well," and he thoughtfully stroked his 
chin, "I think, if I remember the lines of your 
hand, I think perhaps you'll marry a — sl — so 
— ^so— solemn-looking chap with chin whis- 
kers," he concluded desperately. "Really you'd 
better let me look again," he blurted. 

Marjorie shook her head; then she laughed 
outrageously for an instant, while the red blood 
tingled in Lieutenant Faulkner's face. For 
the first time in his life he knew he was a 
coward — a, quitter. He had turned and run, 
and he deserved to be shot in the back for it. 
He grinned sheepishly to cover his shame, and 
went over to inspect some orchids on the table. 
Finally he thrust an inquisitive nose into the 
brilliant vapid blossoms, trying to think of 
something to say to break the awful spell of 
silence that had settled upon them — ^he and 
Marjorie, I mean, and oh, the orchids, too — 
while Marjorie with pensive eyes critically ex- 
amined the palm of her left hand. The silence 
continued to grow, then : 

"Who taught you to tell fortunes?" Mar- 
jorie asked calmly. 
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"A Spanish woman in the Philippines," he 
replied absently- "She lived in a little 'dobe 
hut on the outskirts of Cavite a couple of miles 
from our camp." 

"Young and pretty, of course ?" she taunted. 

"No, old, old," returned the lieutenant. "A 
regular old witch, who looked as if she might 
have kept a stable of broomsticks and on wild 
nights rode on them." He was still staring at 
the orchids. "She had a dog named Alfonso 
XIII, so naturally all the Americans liked her, 
especially the soldiers; and she could almost 
cook a chicken a la Maryland." He smiled 
reminiscently. "She was a bully old sport I" 

Marjorie bit her lips again, but the smile in- 
sisted upon peeking out at the corners of her 
mouth. She was quite certain that no other 
man of her acquaintance would have stated the 
case just that way. 

"And of course she told your fortune ?" she 
inquired, and tried to push back the wild, 
happy, impossible thoughts that crowded into 
her mind and insisted upon being recognized. 

"Yes, lots of times," the lieutenant con- 
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fessed. He turned to face her with a singular 
gravity in his eyes. "And every time she mar- 
ried me off to a different princess of Europe. 
You know she thought the United States just 
south of Switzerland, a sort of high C, in the 
European concert." He was leaning against 
the table watching her smile. "I like the Phil- 
ippines," he added suddenly. "I've been think- 
ing of going back there — ^pretty soon." 

It was a question. The lieutenant now was 
staring into her eyes, the brown eyes which 
met his own unwaveringly ; there came not one 
change of the scarlet lips ; there was only the 
idlest interest in her manner. It was the 
woman's last courageous stand against Cupid's 
invading army. But the lieutenant didn't know 
that. He waited a moment for some sign, 
however slight, undecided; then his eyes nar- 
rowed a little. 

"She doesn't seem to have been very accurate 
in telling your fortune," Marjorie remarked 
carelessly. "At least I dare say you haven't 
married your princess yet." 

"Well, no," he confessed. "Not yet" 
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"And if she taught you, then your system 
can't be very good ?" 

"No, I suppose not," slowly. 

Marjorie made thoughtful creases in the 
palm with one slender finger. 

"I'm awfully glad," she said at last with a 
little sigh. 

Lieutenant Faulkner took an impulsive step 
forward and once again was sure about that 
he^rt business on the left side being all wrong. 

"Why?" he demanded eagerly. "Why?" 

"I hate to think that I should ever have to 
marry a solemn-looking chap with chin whis- 
kers," replied Marjorie. Then she laughed. 

Lieutenant Faulkner didn't smile — ^the thing 
was past the smiling stage now — only stood 
looking at her with hands tightly clenched and 
trembling a little, and infinite adoration in his 
eyes. 

"I didn't say what I wanted to," he remarked 
steadily. "You know what I meant ? What I 
wanted to say?" And he took another im- 
pulsive step forward. "I wanted to tell you — 

"Tell me something about the Philippines, 
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Marjorie interrupted in a cool, placid little 
voice that trailed off suddenly. "I've never 
been there. Why do you want to go back?** 

It was as good as a shower-bath. The lieu- 
tenant stood tensely for an instant, trying to 
readjust himself, then the fingers loosened 
their grip on his palms, and the declaration in 
his eyes, the declaration that for an instant 
had trembled on his lips, was temporarily 
withdrawn. He sat down. He might just as 
well begin to educate her up to the army ! 

"Have you ever been to West Point?" he 
asked. 

"No." 

"Or a garrison? Governor's Island?" 

"No." 

"It would be hard, then, for me to make you 
see just why I like the Philippines," he went 
on. "I think perhaps the real reason is that 
it's always possible for an enterprising young 
man" — ^and he bowed modestly — ^'*to get ac- 
tion out there — ^to start something. That ap- 
peals to me, and incidentally offers opportu- 
nities for advancement. Here in New York 
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I'm idle; everybody's idle; and idleness isn't 
a man's work, you know." He was silent 
a moment. "If I had to stay here much longer 
I'd be wearing my handkerchief in my cuff." 

Marjorie smiled. She had a mental picture 
of Lieutenant Faulkner with his handkerchief 
in his cuff. 

"Are you on furlough, then? A leave of 
absence? What would you call it?" 

"No, not that — ^worse, and then some," re- 
plied the lieutenant hopelessly, "I'm attached 
to an advisory board with nothing to do. It 
gets on my nerves. I'm positively oppressed 
by the desire to do something. The other night 
I chartered an automobile and skittered all over 
the landscape trying to make myself believe 
that something was happening." 

He paused and regarded Marjorie's profile 
gravely. She raised her eyes, shimmering 
now. 

'Go on," she said softly. 

'At West Point, you know they only play 
at being sgldiers, but you like it — ^the rigid dis- 
,cipline and the grim way they do it ; business 
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every minute. In a garrison they are soldiers, 
and you like them, because they are the chaps 
we all depend upon when the Secretary of War 
blows the horn; they are there on the job, 
night and day, even if they do seem to be idle. 
But in the Philippines there's always something 
to get a man up and doing; work and lots of 
it; work that's worth while; that gets some- 
where; accomplishes things. Think of it! A 
handful of our men out there are holding un- 
counted millions of natives in the straight and 
narrow, with their noses up to the tie line, and 
their eyes on Old Glory ; and I tell you they are 
busy every minute. If we ever give up the 
Philippines I'm going to resign from the army ; 
there won't be anything left to do." 

Now it just so happened that Marjorie Ruth- 
erford didn't know another man in all the 
wide, wide world who worked for his living. 
Even her father only sat at a littered desk, 
and frowned, and told others what to do; 
curtly she thought. Of course somebody dug 
the ditches and mended the plumbing, and 
swept up the leaves in Central Park; but, of 
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course, she didn't know them. She was *way, 
'way up on a top shelf in the plan of existence, 
surrounded by men like Dan Wilbur, who 
didn't even know the meaning of the word. 
But here, up on her shelf was a young man who 
worked I The novelty of it was simply daz- 
zling! And, furthermore, he liked to work! 
Stood around longing for work, and when none 
came he made work ! 

**It must be wonderful — ^the sense of re- 
sponsibility, the work to be done," said Mar- 
jorie thoughtfully, dreamily, "then the delight 
of accomplishment, achievement!" 

**It is wonderful," the lieutenant agreed. 
"And it's different — ^not like anything you ever 
saw. A well-dressed woman walking along the 
principal street smoking an eight-inch cigar is 
liable to knock you a twister if you are not 
used to it. And they grow flowers out there, 
real flowers, not insipid things like those," and 
he indicated the orchids — ^he knew Dan Wil- 
bur sent them. "And sunsets! A sunset on 
Manila Bay — first the sun-tipped rosy glow and 
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the yellows and purples enfolding in huge 
chunks, then the bursting into flame as if the 
whole of that side of the world were gone to 
glory — ^* He stopped and grinned sheepishly 
at his enthusiasm. "Well, it's worth going 
arotmd the world to see f " 

"I see — ^I can imagine," remarked Marjorie, 
dreaming. 

"And you can see so far — *way off over yon- 
der,** he went on. "There are no houses 
across the way; just the whole wide world in 
front of you and God's blue sky overhead." 

Marjorie closed her eyes for a moment — 
just a moment — ^and the picture she conjured 
up must have been a beautiful one from the 
smile upon her lips. 

"And you are going back ?" she said finally. 
"When?" 

Lieutenant Faulkner had been dreaming, 
too. Something in the tone of her voice 
brought him back to earth, and he regarded 
her thoughtfully. 

"I don't know," fie replied. "I asked for 
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my transfer a month ago. I'll get it I know. 
It may come at any time. It means at least 
two years there." 

Marjorie arose and rearranged the orchids 
in the vase. Her fingers trembled upon the 
petals and she veiled her eyes so the lieuten- 
ant could not see the look that had come into 
them. Something clutched at her heart — ^Fear ? 
But was it fear ? Happiness ? Perhaps. And 
withal a longing. A longing — for what? She 
did not know. Life was opening before her 
and she gazed upon it open-eyed, astonished a 
little. Love, immutable love, was knocking 
at the door of her heart. The supreme mo- 
ment was near and she had only to reach out 
her hand, even the least little bit, to bring it 
to her. She knew from the look in his eyes, 
the tone of his voice ; she felt it in the very air. 
And she wondered if she dared to open that 
door of her heart and let him in. 

"Is New York absolutely intolerable to 
you ?" she asked finally, forcing the words. 

"It was getting so when I asked for the 
transfer," replied the lieutenant. "But in the 
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last few days things have — have happened, 
have changed somewhat, and now I — I'm not 
certain that I want to go." 

"Why ?'* It was a thin, far-away little voice. 
And the one word fell upon the lieutenant's 
heart like a rose petal. 

He went to her. She glanced up shyly, then 
her eyes dropped to the orchids again. 

"Shall I tell you?" he asked. 

One white hand fluttered, and he reached for 
it eagerly. 

"Shall I really tell your 

The supreme moment was near; she had 
only to close her hand — ! 

"You told my fortune once, and I didn't — 
didn't like it very much," she said defensively ; 
and she withdrew the hand. 

"Shall I really tell you?" he demanded 
again. 

"Please — " she began pleadingly. 

"Shall I?" 

"Oh, don't tell me — now," 

She moved away a little, breathlessly, and he 
followed. 
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"You know, don't you?" 

"Yes, I know," faintly. 

She turned to face him. She did not know 
why she had been fleeing; she did not know 
now why she turned. 

"Marjorie — ^you?" he asked. 

She was overtaken; the supreme moment 
had come. She tried to speak, words refused 
to come. Finally she swayed a little — ^toward 
him. 

"Marjorie!" 

His arms went around her, swiftly, surely, 
and she lay in them, trembling, frightened, but 
happy, very happy. She felt his lips upon her 
own — ^man*s unaccustomed kisses upon her 
virgin lips; she knew he was trembling, too, 
this great strong man, and a little sob broke 
from her. 

Life is strange! And love is inexplicable! 
But day by day it makes the merry old world 
go round. Heigh ho! 



CHAPTER XIX 



BEARDING THE LION 



IIEUTENANT FAULKNER never really 
^hesitated but twice in his life— once on 
his first day in battle when he was introduced 
to the venomous STmtt of a bullet which he 
knew was intended for him despite the fact 
that it was fired by an utter stranger, a man 
who could not possibly cherish any personal 
animosity against him ; and again on that occa- 
sion when he laid his hand on the knob of the 
door leading into Mr. Rutherford's study. In 
each instance he advanced. He found the 
white-haired millionaire sitting at a huge rose-* 
wood desk. They had never met. 

"Mr. Rutherford, I believe?" inquired the 
lieutenant. 

"Yes." 

"I am Lieutenant Faulkner." 

203 
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Mr. Rutherford glanced at the card. 

"Lieutenant Robert E. Lee Faulkner," he 
read, and something in the name was strangely 
familiar, although at the moment he didn't 
place it. "Sit down/* 

Lieutenant Faulkner sat down. Mr. Ruth- 
erford turned to face him, and favored him 
with one comprehensive sweep of his eyes. 

"Of Virginia," Lieutenant Faulkner added. 
"Thirty years old, only son of General Putnam 
Faulkner, of the late Confederate States, a 
fighting man who, at least on one occasion, 
took the Federal forces over the high jumps ; 
grandson of two governors of Virginia in the 
days when public office was a patriotic obliga- 
tion and not a commercial transaction ; and di- 
rect descendant of Amenedab and Charity 
Faulkner, who landed at Jamestown about 
1607 and were, respectively, best man and ma- 
tron of honor at the Pocahontas-John Rolfe 
nuptials." 

Mr. Rutherford listened to this businesslike 
statement with interest bom of utter curiosity. 

"Amenedab Faulkner, I may add, bore arms 
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by warrant of the British Crown," Lieutenant 
Faulkner went on. "He was a great grandson 
of a third son of a sword maker of Birming- 
ham who was knighted by the Crown in rec- 
ognition of a very superior weapon he pro- 
duced. I am the sole male survivor of the 
line, graduate of West Point, saw three years* 
active service in the Philippines with General 
Underwood, and Congress was kind enough 
to vote me a medal for services rendered. I 
have a mother and sister who live on a farm 
near Petersburg, Virginia." 

Mr. Rutherford drew a long breath. 

"It's interesting enough," he commented, 
"May I inquire the purpose of it all?" 

Lieutenant Faulkner flowed steadily on. 

"I am at present attached to an advisory en- 
gineering board here in New York, a sort of 
reward for long service in the field. So far 
as I am aware no member of my family has 
ever done a dishonorable thing, none was ever 
in jail, and none ever had enough money to 
keep him awake nights. I am a member of 
the Army and Navy Club, and in the course of 
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lanother couple of years I believe I shall be 
made a captain. For information as to my past 
performances I refer you to the Congress of 
the United States ; as to my personal integrity, 
I refer you to the Secretary of War, or, nearer 
home, to General Underwood, also a member 
of the Army and Navy Club. I believe that 
covers the case." 

He paused as if that were all. Mr. Ruther- 
ford was scrutinizing him carefully. 

"What is the purpose of all this ?" he asked 
again. 

Lieutenant Faulkner drew a long breath. 

*'I have the honor to ask your daughter's 
hand in marriage," he explained steadily. "You 
didn't know me — I have introduced myself." 

"Oh !" and the millionaire settled back in his 
chair with an expression which indicated faint 
amusement in his eyes. "Oh!" he said again. 
Had it not been that he was a little startled he 
probably would have laughed. Certainly he 
had never been approached in just this busi- 
nesslike manner before, and he fell to wonder- 
ing what effect such a cyclonic young man 
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must have had on Marjorie. And as he won- 
dered a frown appeared on his brow. 

"You take me unawares," he said after a mo- 
ment, defensively. "Of course you know my 

« 

daughter ?" 

'Very well indeed," the lieutenant boasted. 
'And it so happens that I was not aware of 
your existence," said Mr. Rutherford. "I 
never even heard of you." 

"I am only thirty," the lieutenant apol- 
ogized. 

There was something in the tone which 
caused Mr. Rutherford to pause deliberately 
and look him over again. 

"How long have you known her — ^my daugh- 
ter?" he inquired at last. 

Lieutenant Faulkner blushed. 

"More than a week," he said. 

"More than a — !" The millionaire arose, 
amazed. He stared coldly down upon his 
caller for an instant with menacing eyes. "You 
haven't dared to intimate to her anything of 
—of affection in so short a time ?" 

"I never intimate things," returned the lieu- 
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tenant. "I told her I loved her, if that is what 
you mean?" 

The jaws of the financial giant snapped vi- 
ciously. 

"And she, sir?" he thundered. "What did 
she say to that?" 

"Oh, I say now, that isn't fair." 

"Answer me !" 

"Well, she said — er — ^I made her admit that 
she loved me," the lieutenant admitted. "She 
told me, though, that I was precipitate — ^head- 
long, I believe she said — ^but I explained that 
it would never happen again and she forgs^ye 
me even that." 

"Headlong!" raved Mr. Rutherford. "I 
should say you were headlong !" 

He stamped up and down his study violently. 
It was the first time in his life he had ever al- 
lowed himself to be surprised into anger. Lieu- 
tenant Faulkner was as placid as a summer sea ; 
there was only a little steely glint in his eyes. 

"Why, confound it, sir, it's unspeakable!" 
Mr. Rutherford bellowed in a rage. "You — • 
you young — T' 
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"Epithets are useless and nof in the besit 
of taste," the lieutenant cut in chillingly. "Sit 
down a moment." 

And Mr. Rutherford sat down. To this day 
he wonders just what psychic force compelled 
so quick an obedience. And once in his chair 
he began to get control of himself again ; the 
deadly, merciless calm which characterized 
every act of his life reasserted itself. 

"I am amazed," he said at last. 

"I gathered as much from your actions," ob- 
served the lieutenant "Will you listen a mo- 
ment?" 

Mr. Rutherford stared at him mutely. 

"I saw your daughter first at the opera," the 
lieutenant explained. "I was introduced to 
her at the Sanger ball, and then and there I 
knew what my feelings were in the matter. 
I called on her in this house as any gentleman 
might have called. I seemed to have the ap- 
proval of her aunt. That I didn't meet you 
was unfortunate, of course, but I didn't. This 
afternoon I — I inadvertently told her I loved 
hen" 
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"Inadvertently?" asked Mr. Rutherford. 

"I mean it slipped out," the lieutenant ex- 
plained. *'I had intended to convince myself 
that my attentions would not be distasteful to 
her, and then I should have asked you for per- 
mission to pay my addresses. As it happened, 
a wheel slipped, I skidded. Anyway, imme- 
diately I did know she cared for me I came 
straight to you." He paused for a moment. 
"I fail to find any flaw in that course of con- 
duct; certainly there is nothing to provoke 
epithets." 

Mr. Rutherford wheeled in his chair, and sat 
for a long time staring through the window. 
Lieutenant Faulkner merely waited. 

"Young man, do you know what you are 
asking for ?" he demanded at last as he turned. 

"I do." 

And can you imagine how many men have 
made that same request ?" 

"It*s a matter of no consequence." 

"And the position of those men?" Mr. Ruth- 
erford went on emphatically, "Two dukes," — 
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he told them off on his fingers— ''one earl, three 
marquises and half a dozen counts/' 

"Charity forbids me making any comment 
upon the foreign noblemen who come to this 
country to woo the daughter of one of the rich- 
est men in the United States," Lieutenant 
Faulkner remarked evenly. "Your question 
answers itself — ^your daughter is still unmar- 
ried." 

Mr. Rutherford blinked a little. 

"She could marry to-day practically any man 
in this country," he told the lieutenant, almost 
apologetically, "no matter what his wealth and 
position." 

"The greater the compliment to me," Lieu- 
tenant Faulkner urged. "She loves me!" 

"Hang it, that's what's the matter," the 
millionaire flamed suddenly. "No other man 
would have dared to do what you have done-^ 
go to my daughter first. You haven't played 
the game as they played it." He was thinking 
particularly of Dan Wilbur. 

"That's why I am here," returned the lieu- 
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tenant calmly. He leaned back in his chair 
and clasped his hands around one knee. *'You 
didn't play the financial game as others played 
it; that's why you are here." 

It took Mr. Rutherford a minute to get that, 
but having got it, it was a tremendous thing 
to think about. He thought about it a long 
time. It had a tremendously placating influ- 
ence. Finally, he favored Lieutenant Faulk- 
ner with one sidelong glance, and fussed with 
some papers on his desk. 

"I suppose," he said, "you consider your- 
self perfectly able to take care of a wife?" 

Lieutenant Faulkner's heart leaped. 

"I do," he answered firmly, 

"And what, may I inquire, is your income ?" 

"Twenty-two hundred dollars a year." 

He did not mention Santa Rosa — for a good 
many reasons. He would have expected to be 

laughed at. 

"What!" And Mr. Rutherford was on his 
feet raving again. "Twenty-two hundred dol- 
lars a year!" he repeated. "Why, confound 
it, sir, my butler makes more than that." 
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"So does your cook, no doubt. So can any 
man if he is sufficiently lacking in self-respect," 
remarked the lieutenant. 

The millionaire was facing him with 
clenched fists and blazing eyes. 

"Your confounded impertinence — '* he 
raged. "An army pauper, a little tin soldier. 
Do you know what it costs to run this hottsef 
One thousand dollars a day, sir. How far 
could you go with that?'* 

The lieutenant glanced about the sumptuous 
apartment. 

*Tm afraid it wouldn't be much longer than 
three o'clock to-morrow afternoon," he re- 
plied, and he arose. "I think I understand," 
he added. "You prefer to make youf daugh- 
ter's marriage a financial proposition?" 

Mr. Rutherford grew suddenly dangerously 
calm. 

"There is nothing further to be said," he 
snapped. "The thing is utterly preposterous." 
He indicated the door with a sweep of his 
hand. 

"Before I go, I'll just add that I came to you 
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as a personal favor to you^* Lieutenant Faulk* 
ner said slowly. "I wanted to feel that I had 
complied with the conventions. When one 
does that one's self-respect is flattered/* 

'TPersonal favor to me," Mr. Rutherford 
repeated. "And please do me another. Don't 
ever call here again." 

'*I never shall — until you invite me," re- 
plied Lieutenant Faulkner. 



CHAPTER XX 



SANTA ROSA 



THE door had hardly closed upon Lieu- 
tenant Robert E. Lee Faulkner than it 
struck Mr. Rutherford — ^and a blow it was 
too— why the name had been familiar. He 
reached for the note-book wherein he had put 
down a name — ^the name Higgins had finally 
loosened on, the name which had cost him a 
promise to Higgins of twenty thousand hard- 
earned American dollars if the deal went 
through. Sure enough, over the address of 
the Army and Navy Club there grinned at 
him corroboration of the lieutenant's card 
which still lay upon the desk. It took Mn 
Rutherford just a sixtieth of a minute to 
reach the door, and open it Lieutenant Faulk- 
ner was crossing the wide hallway. 

Mr. Rutherford called to him and he 
stopped. 

21$ 
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I'd like to speak to you on a matter of 
business," Mr. Rutherford said. "Will you 
oblige me by coming back?" 

There was an inquiring uplift to the lieu- 
tenant's brows, and for a moment he stood 
stilL He was considering it; then he turned 
and retraced his steps. Mr. Rutherford sat 
down at the huge rosewood desk, but Lieuten- 
ant Faulkner preferred to stand. It was his 
compromise for coming back. 

"I understand you own three thousand 
shares of Santa Rosa,'* Mr. Rutherford said. 

Lieutenant Faulkner bowed. 

''Will you sell them?" 

"No." 

"FU give you fifty thousand dollars for 
them." 

Lieutenant Faulkner nearly swallowed his 
palate. And a great light began to dawn upon 
him about those offers from Higgins. It was 
Mr. Rutherford who wanted Santa Rosa — 
well, well I How small the world is, after all. 
The twenty thousand, then, was real cash. And 
now it was fifty. Well, well I 
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"Well?" demanded Mr. Rutherford. "What 
about it?" 

Lieutenant Faulkner shook his head. 

"I don't care to sell," he said. 

"Sixty thousand," Mr. Rutherford snapped. 

Another shake from the lieutenant. 

"Damn it ! A hundred thousand !" 

Lieutenant Faulkner was amused. And he 
wouldn't have changed places at that moment 
with the king of England, and all the mon- 
archs of the universe rolled into one. He 
watched Mr. Rutherford blowing fiercely 
through his nose with much the same expres- 
sion one bestows upon a prize dog that does 
tricks, then he clicked his heels together and 
bowed. 

"If that is all— good day, Mr. Rutherford,'' 
he said. 

Mr. Rutherford got to his feet. He needed 
an iron railing in the middle of the room and 
a lot of mad-eyed brokers shrieking, and howl- 
ing, and yelping across it, then he would have 
had a strangle hold of Santa Rosa within five 
minutes^ and his mining engineers in Manila 
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developing by cable. But this cool-eyed, placid 
young lieutenant who had had the — ^the un- 
speakable nerve to fall in love with Marjorie 
in a week and to tell her so, who now had the 
— ^the impertinence to refuse one hundred 
thousand dollars for three thousand piking 
shares of Santa Rosa with as much insouciance 
as he would have tossed an apple core into the 
gutter — ^well ! 

"Hold on there !" Again came that sudden 
dangerous calm ; Mr. Rutherford, like the foot- 
ball player we've read about, had learned to 
buck a brick wall, *T11 give you two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars, young man!" he 
said with dangerous deliberation, "then never 
let me see your face again T 

Lieutenant Faulkner paled a little. He had 
faced shells and bullets, sabers and bolos, and 
every other fiendish weapon that was Philip- 
pine, and his courage never had been disputed, 
but he never before had faced two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars. Now he not only 
faced it, but what was more to the point — 
refused it 
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T really don't care to sell," he said finally, 
carelessly. "I won the stock in a poker game, 
and I like to look at it when I run up against 
four aces with four jacks and get the earth 
knocked from under me." 

Mr. Rutherford's head mentally hit the ceil- 
ing with a thump. that revealed to him the 
aurora borealis and all the constellations. Won 
it in a poker game I 

You don^t mean to iett me — /" 

1 don't care to sell/* repeated the lieutenant. 
He opened the door and was gone. 
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CHAPTER XXI 



REVENGE 



IIEUTENANT FAULKNER paused just 
^outside the door of Mr. Rutherford's 
study and wiped the perspiration from his 
brow. Revenge was sweet, it was also ex- 
pensive — it had cost him just two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. 

He braced himself and settled his coat. He 
felt as if he had been in a tussle and was all 
awry. He wanted to go away somewhere and 
comb his hair. He reached up and smoothed 
it. 

He was about to move across the hallway 
again when he realized that some one else was 
doing so— coming toward where he stood. He 
met the newcomer face to face. 

"Hello," greeted the lieutenant suddenly. 
There was a short pause. "Hello, Charles Ful- 
ton, deserter from the United States army!'' 
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Young Rutherford braced himself, feet wide 
apart. 

"Deserter from nothing/' he said a bit 
thickly. "I don't know anything about your 
old army." 

Lieutenant Faulkner straightened suddenly, 
and when he spoke it was the sharp crisp com- 
mand of an officer. 

"Attention!" 

Instinctively young Rutherford came to at- 
tention; then he realized the trick and stood 
glaring at the lieutenant. 

"I was sure I knew you, Fulton," Lieuten- 
ant Faulkner remarked easily. "Fm not liable 
to forget you, seeing that I yanked you from 
the greedy maw of some slightly peeved Fili- 
pinos. What are you doing here?" 

"None of your damned business!" 

"Silence ! You are talking to your officer !" 

There came silence, for a long, long mo- 
ment. 

"I've got nothing at all to say to you," 
young Rutherford said at last. "I'm not look- 
ing for trouble." Suddenly he flamed into anger. 
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dninken, irresponsible anger and reached to- 
ward his hip pocket "And don't call me a 
liar, cither!" 

"Take your hand away from your gun," 
the lieutenant commanded. "YouVe drunk. 
You know what desertion means, don't you? 
Five years in Fort Leavenworth !" 

"I'll never go t;here," young Rutherford 
said. 

"You will go there, and I will send you 
there." Lieutenant Faulkner's lips were set 
in a grim line. "There's only one way to 
treat traitors to the flag. Give up your gun !" 

"Give up nothing !" 

"Give up that gun, I say, or I'll take it." 

Neither of the men realized that Marjorie 
was there until she ran with hands outstretched 
toward her brother. She turned to the lieu- 
tenant. 

"Lieutenant Faulkner, you have met my 
brother," she said. 

Lieutenant Faulkner was guilty of a stare. 
He was so completely surprised that for a mo- 
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ment he showed it; then slowly he came to 
understand. He took a mental somersault. 

"Why, yes," he replied easily. "I hac^'t 
seen him in quite a while and was just saying 
howdy-do. He's not feeling very well and I 
thought perhaps I could do something for 
him. You run along, Miss Rutherford; he'll 
be all right in a minute or so, then we'll join 
you." 

"You mean he's been — ^been drinking," she 
whispered to the lieutenant. 

"Drinking?" he repeated. "No, hasn't had 
a drop. Just a little touch of indigestion. He'll 
sit right here and I'll get something for him. 
You run right along back to where you 
were — " 

"But — " began Marjorie. 

"We'll be there in a minute," he pursued 
cheerfully. "Don't worry about big brother. 
He's as fine as silk." 

Marjorie went; a little bewildered, perhaps, 
but still she went Her brother sank down 
upon a settle. 
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"Faulkner, you're real people," he said. 
"Take it from me, you're the works. I'm 
glad I didn't shoot you now." 

Just what Lieutenant Faulkner intended to 
do was not clear in his mind. Sufficient unto 
the moment was the fact that Mr. Rutherford 
opened his study door and stepped out into 
the hall. He looked at the two men with the 
deadly merciless glare that many a time had 
caused Wall Street to stick its tail between its 
legs and slink away. 

"What are you doing here?" he demanded 
of his son. 

Young Rutherford stood up. 

"Grood afternoon, father," he said. 

"I am not your father." Mr. Rutherford 
made a sweeping gesture as if he wiped out, 
utterly obliterated that fact. "Don't say any- 
thing to me. I won't listen to you !" 

"You will listen to me!" And something 
in the tone of the boy's voice was very much 
a chip of the old block; something in his atti- 
tude was compelling. "For five years you 
have refused to listen, and now you will ! You 
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refuse to listen to me because I drank, be- 
cause I gambled, because I did those things I 
was allowed to do with the money you lav- 
ished on me as a boy. You haven't seen me 
for five years, you didn't know if I were living 
or dead, and you didn't care. Well, I want to 
tell you that four of that five years I lived 
an unspeakable life; I joined the army and 
deserted and there's a price on my head for 
that. But for the last year it has been differ- 
ent. I didn't drink, I didn't gamble. I made 
a clean decent man of myself! I came back 
here penitent, expecting toleration at least, 
and you refuse to listen to me! You have 
forced me to hate you, and you've given me 
only one desire — ^to hurt you. And I've done 
it, through that pride that glorifies the name 
of Fulton Rutherford in your eyes, the un- 
stained name of Fulton Rutlierford! I've 
brought you to your knees, I've done it!" 

He paused for a moment, then the words 
came slowly, menacingly. 

"Yesterday I forged your name to a check 
for fifty thousand dollars. I cashed the check 
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' — Blake cashed it — ^and / burned the money! 
To-morrow that check will come to you. If 
you say it is a forgery, you send me, your son, 
to prison in stripes, the unstained name of 
Fulton Rutherford dragged in the mire ; if you 
say It IS genuine — " His voice changed pathet- 
ically. "Well, I'll try to be your son, worthy 
of you/' He broke down suddenly. "Dad, 
you're not giving me a square deal." 

Mr. Rutherford's grimly set lips cracked 
into expression. 

"Is that all you have to say?" he asked. 
"Very well. You have forged my name; 
you'll go to prison for it!" 

Marjorie came from somewhere suddenly, 
out from the shadows, and tried to reach her 
father; to stay the menacing sweep of his 
hand. 

"Father !" she cried. 

"Oh, but it can be squared," Lieutenant 
Faulkner broke in. "If the fifty thousand 
dollars is made good. Make it good, give 
the boy his chance, Mr. Rutherford. He was 
in the army and he deserted, but I'll see that 
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the army forgets it if you'll make good — 
square it." 

"Square nothing!" exclaimed Mr. Ruther- 
ford. "He has had his chance !" 

He suddenly turned, went back into his 
study and the door swung shut with a slam. 

Lieutenant Faulkner's manner imderwent a 
sudden startling change. He dropped into 
the easy smiling lieutenant again. He opened 
the door of the study — ^without knocking — 
and went in. He did not know until after- 
ward that young Rutherford came, too, and 
leaned against the doorway. 

"Mr. Rutherford," he said, "you offered 
me a quarter of a million dollars for my shares 
of Santa Rosa, didn't you?" 

"Well?" asked Mr. Rutherford. 

"I'll accept that offer," replied the lieuten- 
ant, "and I zixint your check for fifty thousand 
dollars of it right nowT 

"You mean—?" 

"I mean," said he steadily, "that I am suf- 
ficiently interested in your family to protect the 
name of Fulton Rutherford from dishonor!" 
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Now if the telephone on Mr. Rutherford's 
desk had not tingled at that moment, Mar- 
jorie Rutherford might have been married in 
a white gown, with a shower bouquet, a clus- 
ter of bridesmaids, and have been given away 
by her father — I say might; but ring the tele- 
phone did, and away went the wedding. Mr. 
Rutherford picked up the telephone. 

''Hello," he called. "Yes, this is Mr. Ruth- 
erford." The tension of the little scene took a 
slump for a moment — ^just a moment. "Peter 
Baldwin!" Mr. Rutherford said; then vio- 
lently : "You have just f oimd his card and it's 
Peter Baldwin. I guess you think that Bald- 
win begins with a Wl" 

He clapped the receiver on the hook and 
turned to the lieutenant. 

"Now it just so happens that I don't want 
your stock. Lieutenant Faulkner. Mr. Wilbur 
has remembered the name of one Peter Baldwin 
in Manila who has several thousand shares of 
Santa Rosa, which I can purchase for a dollar 
a share. So, your stock is worthless to me. 
My offer of a quarter of a million dollars is 
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withdrawn/* He turned to his son, merci- 
lessly. "And there will be a felon's stripes 
for you!" 

Young Rutherford looked at his father, met 
his eyes and the unyielding glint in them; he 
whipped out the pistol. As in a flash Lieuten- 
ant Faulkner saw, and understood. The cool 
sharp command of the officer rang out. 

"Attention!" 

Instinctively young Rutherford's hands fell 
to his sides. The lieutenant's fingers closed 
upon the pistol and tore it away. 

"Don't do that," he said easily ; he was pale, 
but the words came freely. "You'll muss up 
the carpet. Besides people in real life don't 
commit suicide. That only happens in books !" 



CHAPTER XXII 

ADVICE TO THE LOVE LORN 

GENERAL UNDERWOOD was not the 
kind of man one cotild imagine Fate 
picking for a knight errant. But suddenly 
he found himself the arbiter of Cupid, the go- 
between in his deviltry, the untangler of the 
snarl Cupid and his wiles mischievously had 
wrought, the repository of all sorts and kinds 
of sentimental trash much as if he had been a 
sentimental waste-basket. He sat in the Knick- 
erbocker at a little brown table, which the 
waiter swabbed off now and then, and glared 
at Higgins — drinking tea — ^across a glass of 
rare old Bourbon. 

"Confound Faulkner^s affairs," he growled. 
"Who can make head or tails of Faulkner^s 
affairs?" 

Higgins stirred the tea, then stirred himself 
into speech. 

JJO 
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"It doesn't happen to be Faulkner's affairs 
I'm interested in right now. General." 

"Neither am I interested. Every time I 
think of them it gives me a headache, and the 
more I think the worse my head aches. We 
might have expected Charles Fulton, deserter 
from the United States army, to turn out to 
be the scapegoat son of a millionaire, but it 
pains and surprises me to see Faulkner act the 
fool about it." He squared off and gazed at 
Higgins. "Where the deuce did Faulkner dig 
up the fifty thousand dollars to square that 
check for young Rutherford?" he asked curi- 
ously. 

"I guess that's his secret," Higgins answered. 
"Probably from Mrs. Rowland. She has money 
to burn, you know. The stock Faulkner holds 
would be excellent security, although Mr. Ruth- 
erford says it is worthless ; he knows it isn't." 
Higgins paused and stirred his tea smilingly 
for a moment. "Mr. Rutherford is going to 
develop Santa Rosa. Strikes me that all Lieu- 
tenant Faulkner will have to do some day is 
to pick the roses as they bloom." 
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The general tossed oflF the Bourbon, which 
was rather excellent ; and permeating the inner- 
most recesses of his being it reached his heart 
and gave it a push and a shove. He began to 
take a human interest in the world. 

"Speaking of money/' he remarked, "Mrs. 
Wetmore is an amiable sort of person, hey?'* 

"And she has it, too. General, lots of it," 
Higgins told him. 

"You don't say!" exclaimed the general. 
Suddenly his tone changed. "But what the 
deuce does Faulkner want with me here?" he 
demanded. "And where is he?" 

Higgins didn't know. He couldn't even 
venture a guess; and he was rather good at 
that sort of thing, too, except where Lieuten- 
ant Faulkner was concerned. If Higgins had 
been called upon to state, he would have said 
that Lieutenant Faulkner's mission in life 
seemed to be to upset other people's calcula- 
tions. 

"The fight between Mr. Rutherford and 
Lieutenant Faulkner is on to the death now," 
he remarked to the general finally. "Of course, 
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Mr. Rutherford will never consent to his 
daughter marrying Faulkner, and of course 
Faulkner couldn't marry Miss Rutherford on 
a salary of twenty-two hundred a year, even 
if the Santa Rosa shares threaten to amount 
to something eventually." 

"I know he couldn't, but he would," the gen- 
eral snapped. "He's the only man I ever saw 
who could do anything." 

Higgins glanced at the general. There was 
born in his soul at that moment a hope ; a hope, 
and almost the courage to express it — ^almost, 
but not quite. Something in the general's 
eye was not propitious. He started to speak, 
then changed his mind, and — down went 
Hope. 

"He was precipitate in going to Mr. Ruther- 
ford so soon," he remarked finally. "He had 
only known Miss Rutherford about ten days." 

"That's slow for Faulkner," said the gen- 
eral. "I'm surprised he didn't go to him nine 
days before. Besides, a man knows a woman 
as well at the end of ten minutes as he will 
ever know her." 
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Hope began to rise once more in Higglns' 
breast. 

"It rather amazes me to hear you say that, 
General," he said, and tried to disguise the 
smile of satisfaction that overspread his fea- 
tures. 

"Rutherford is a confounded old prig, any- 
way," the general grumbled. "You know, I 
like to see a busy, enterprising shrewd young 
fellow with red blood in him, soak it to one of 
these old fossils who, just because he is what 
he is, imagines he is the personal director of 
the whole confounded solar system. If a man 
wants a girl, ask for her, and if a bigoted old 
idiot won't give her up — take her!" 

Higgins' teaspoon showed considerable agi- 
tation, and Hope positively rose up and 
smashed him in the face. 

"You can't imagine how you have relieved 
my mind," he said. "You are Miss Under- 
wood's guardian. I have only known her since 
the night of the Sanger ball, but if you think 
that—" 

The general went off with a roar that would 
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have made the noise of a thirteen-inch gun 
sound like a deep silence. 

"Whatr 

"My position toward you is almost identical 
with that of Lieutenant Faulkner toward Mr. 
Rutherford, so — " 

"Confound your hide !" howled the general. 
"Have you — ^you dared become interested in 
my niece? Have you had the — ^the — ?" 

"Yes, General, I have/' admitted Higgins 
calmly. 

Words crowded so thick and fast from the 
general's lips that in the rush not one man- 
aged to escape. The general only succeeded in 
giving a very bad imitation of a Fourth of 
July celebration. 

"If he wants the girl, ask for her,'* Higgins 
reminded him, "and if any bigoted old idiot 
won't give her up — fake herT 

The general tried to swallow the fireworks ; 
tried to, but didn't. 

"What is your answer. General ?" 

"My answer," exploded the general finally. 
"My answer is — ^hell!" 



CHAPTER XXIII 

MR. RUTHERFORD DISAPPEARS 

MR. DE GROSS, broker, crossing the 
room hurriedly with his face lined with 
worry, and a powerful determination in his 
stride, caught sight of Higgins and General 
Underwood. He was not looking for Higgins, 
but Higgins was the very man he wanted to 
see; he came over. Higgins introduced the 
general, who excused himself abruptly and 
went away ; his feathers were still badly ruffled. 

"Have you seen Mr. Rutherford ?" De Gross 
wanted to know anxiously. 

"No," answered Higgins. "What's up? 
Some new development in Santa Rosa?" 

"There's the devil to pay." Mr. de Gross sat 
down and held his head. "I've burned up tele- 
phones for an hour trying to find Mr. Ruther- 
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ford. We are back to Lieutenant Faulkner 
again. Mr. Rutherford must have his thou- 
sand shares of stock.** 

"Didn't he get Peter Baldwin's?" Higgins 
asked. Secretly he was pleased that Mr. Ruth- 
erford had tripped in his calculations ; he had 
been a bit peeved about his twenty-five thou- 
sand commission. 

"Peter Baldwin only had twenty-five hun- 
dred shares," Mr. de Gross informed Higgins 
wearily. "So Mr. Rutherford is still five hun- 
dred and one shares short of control." 

"But I thought — ^" began Higgins. 

"Mr. Higgins," De Gross said impressively, 
"there comes a time in the life of every great 
man when he loses his head and goes hurtling 
after a butterfly of fancy with schoolboy 
methods of obtaining it. Mr. Rutherford has 
lost his head about Santa Rosa, and has jumped 
to conclusions, a thing one must never do in 
business." He crushed his lips together for 
a moment, and shook his head, as if the subject 
were too big, too comprehensive for mere 
words to express. "Now, I've got to find Mr. 
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Rutherford and I want to get to Lieutenant 
Faulkner." 

Mr. Higgins was all ears ; and a few hands 
and feet. He was nervous, positively nervous ; 
and^eager, and a few other things. 

"Just before the market closed this after- 
noon/' De Gross went on, "a new factor ap- 
peared in Santa Rosa, a Spanish syndicate. I 
found out they have more than two hundred 
thousand shares and are offering a fabulous 
price for control. A half -hour later I received 
a cable from Manila stating that Peter Bald- 
win only had twenty-five hundred shares.*' He 
moistened his lips before he went on. "Mr. 
Rutherford, for the first time since I've known 
him, has utterly vanished without leaving a 
trace behind him. I've had telephones, tele- 
graph, special messengers and two private de- 
tectives ransacking New York for him." 

"But Faulkner?" Higgins wanted to know. 
'What's the trouble with Faulkner?" 

"When I couldn't find Mr. Rutherford," 
Mr. de Gross went on, "I wrote to Lieutenant 
Faulkner renewing Mr. Rutherford's offer of 
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a quarter of a million dollars for his shares of 
Santa Rosa and rushed it to him by special 
messenger. He returned the letter with a line 
written across it, 'Ha, ha, ha/ I tried to get 
him on the phone. He wouldn't answer. I 
went to see him and he refused to he seen! 
Now, perhaps you can get to him for us. You 
must get to him for us ; must! If this Spanish 
syndicate finds out that Lieutenant Faulk- 
ner — '* Mr. de Gross eloquently left the sen- 
tence unfinished. 

"Well, I'll do what I can," Higgins prom- 
ised. "But there's a chance that the stock is 
not now in Lieutenant Faulkner's possession." 

"What do you mean !" exclaimed De Gross. 

"I imagine he has hypothecated the shares 
to raise enough money to meet a — ^a certain 
forged check." 

Mr. de Gross groaned, positively groaned. 

"I know," Higgins went on, "that he and 
General Underwood are using every ounce of 
their influence to dismiss the charge of deser- 
tion from the army." 

Mr. de Gross arose suddenly. 
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"Get to Lieutenant Faulkner with that 
offer," he instructed. "Fm going now to Mr. 
Rutherford's house to camp on the front steps 
until he comes in. You can reach me there." 

And he was gone. 



CHAPTER XXiy 

WHEN GREEK MEETS GREEK 

BEING a literal report of a conversation 
over the telephone between Mr. Fulton 
Rutherford, millionaire, and General Under- 
wood, U. S. A., after General Underwood had 
been paged in his club and two hotels, and Mr. 
Rutherford, impatient at the delay, was in a 
rage. 

"Hello!" 

"Hello ! That General Underwood r 

"Yes." 

"Fm Mr. Rutherford— Mr. Fulton Ruther- 
ford, senior, of Wall Street" 

"Well?" 

"Who the hell is this Lieutenant Robert E. 
Lee Faulkner?" 

"Who the hell do you think you are talk- 
ing to?" 

241 
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"This is General Underwood, isn't it?" 

"Yes, and not a flunky as you evidently 
imagine." 

"Well, Fm Mr. Fulton Rutherford, of Wall 
Street, and — " 

"I don't care if you are Croesus, don't talk 
to me like that. What do you want ?" 

(Pause.) 

"I beg your pardon, I'm afraid I was 
abrupt !" 

"Afraid you were abrupt? You know 
damned well you were abrupt. .What do you 
want ?" 

(Pause.) 

"I would like to inquire — please, as to Lieu- 
tenant Faulkner's character and standing." 

"He's a gentleman and a soldier, sir. And 
he wouldn't have called me to the telephone 
to ask idiotic questions." 

"I mean what has he ever done ? What are 
his family connections? What are his pros- 
pects ?" 

"He's a man who has done more than any 
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other man of his age in the army ; he's a man 
who risked forty deaths to pull your worth- 
less son from the clutches of two hundred 
bloodthirsty Filipino natives who would have 
made mince-meat of him ; he's a man to whom 
Congress voted a special medal for the gal- 
lantry of that act ; he's a man who is making 
me use my influence to get the charge of de- 
sertion against your worthless son dismissed; 
he's a man who personally dug up fifty thou- 
sand dollars to try save your worthless son 
from prison. His family connections are a 
great deal better than any man's I know ; and 
he will be commander-in-chief of the United 
States army if he wants to be, and don't let 
anybody tell you he won'tT 

(Pause.) 

"Unmarried, of course?" 

"Yes, and consequently happy." 

"You think, then, he is the sort of man to 
whom you would give your daughter?" 

"My daughter! Confound it, I'm a bach- 
elor, sir." 
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(A sound of gritting teeth. y 

"If you were not a bachelor, and had a 
daughter ?" 

"If he wanted her I probably couldn't help 
myself. But if I had a daughter I'd hand her 
to him on a gold platter. He wants your 
daughter, doesn't he ?" 

"Yes." 

"Well, save yourself trouble by giving her 
to him. And if he wants your watch, give 
him that; and if he wants anything else you 
have, give him that — he'll get it, anyway. You 
see, Faulkner was raised a pet and he gets 
peevish when you cross him." 

( Pause. ) 

"His relations with you, I dare say, are 
rather cordial?" 

"Cordial ? He's an Impertinent young jack- 
ass, sir. He's the only man living who ever 
called me down In the field. That all ?" 

"I— think— that's— all." 

(Pause.) 

"Did you say an)rthing?" 

"I was — ^just — thinking — ^that — " 
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Excuse me. I thought you said thank 



you." 



(Bang!) 
(Bang!) 



CHAPTER XXV 



POOR YOUNG HERO 



THE general made a sort of zooning 
sound in the air as he passed on his way 
back to the bar. He was mad clear through, 
and he was prepared to climb right up in some- 
body's rat lines and cut the riggings. Ruth- 
erford was an old fool ! Faulkner was a fool ! 
Higgins was a fool — the young— young — ! He 
was a fool himself! He wasn't sure that he 
was even fit to climb into the nut-tree and pick 
the fruits thereof. He overtook Lieutenant 
Faulkner, cool, serene, tranquil, lounging in 
the same direction. 

'Hello, General," Faulkner greeted. 

^Hello,'' snapped the general. "I've been 
hanging around here for an hour. What do 
you want?'* 

"Well, you see. General," the lieutenant an- 
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swered, "there are going to be some doings 
this afternoon and I thought perhaps you'd 
like to be in/* 

"There have been doings/* the general told 
him grimly. "Higgins has been doing 'em, 
and I am in." 

"Ah, ha, ah, ha r 

"Don't bray, don't bray," exploded the gen- 
eral. 

^*You mean Gladys and — Higgins ?" 

"He had the unspeakable impertinence to — " 

"I can tell by your placid manner that you 
gave your consent." 

"Gave my consent!" the general raged. "I 
told him—" 

"Never mind. General," interrupted the 
lieutenant, "you needn't repeat it. Higgins is 
a good fellow at that." 

"A good fellow!" sneered the general. 
"With hair the color of a lemon I He drinks 
tea ! And carries his handkerchief in his cuff ! 
A good fellow! Why, the first time I ever 
set eyes upon him he was drinking tea in a 
candy shop!" 
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"Well, what were you doing in a candy shop. 
General?" grinned the lieutenant. 

The general sputtered incoherently. 

"Now, just let me tell you. General, he has 
a lot of gray matter under that lemon-colored 
thatch," the lieutenant went on. "He came 
to New York about two weeks ago with less 
than five thousand dollars and an introduction 
to the Sangers. He has increased that five 
thousand to more than fifty !" 

"How did he do it?" the general wanted 
to know. "Rob a bank?" 

"He performed a surgical operation upon 
our mutual friend Rutherford and took it away 
from him," the lieutenant informed him. 

"Soaked him, eh?" the general chuckled. 
"Good !" 

"Think Higgins over. General; he's worth 
while." 

"Look here, is that why you brought me 
here, you young — ^young — " 

The lieutenant grinned. 

"No, there's something coming off pretty 
soon, and I thought I should like to have the 
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moral support of the army when the cyclone 
strikes." 

"Cyclone?" repeated the general. "I'm not 
over the fireworks the other night." 

"General," the lieutenant said impressively, 
"all those fireworks will sound like the coo of 
an infant compared to what is going to hap- 
pen shortly. In an hour now I shall take Ruth- 
erford's pelt and hang it out to dry. Let me 
tell you something." 

He told the general the something in a whis- 
per; something rather pithy and to the point 
evidently; something that caused a startling 
change to take place in the general's expres- 
sion. 

"What!" exclaimed the general. "No!" 

"Surest thing you know," grinned the lieu- 
tenant. 

"Well, I'll be dog-goned!" And the gen- 
eral exploded in little bursts like a seltzer bot- 
tle worked by an amateur. 

The lieutenant fished out a card and wrote 
an address on it. 

"Can't you see our friend Rutherford?*' 
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chuckled the lieutenant, and whacked the gen- 
eral on the back lustily. "Be there at seven. 
General, and Til promise you the prettiest lot 
of excitement youVe seen in a year. The 
Reverend Doctor Hawthorne, Sixty-fifth 
Street— don't forget" 

Whirling in at the storm-door, as Lieuten- 
ant Faulkner whirled out, was Higgins. 

"Hey, you, Faulkner!'* he called, and 
whirled out again after him. 

Lieutenant Faulkner paused, poised on the 
ball of his foot. 

"Speak fast, Higgins," he said. "I'm in a 
hurry !" 

"Mr. Rutherford is just crazy to see you," 
Higgins told him. 

"And he'll be crazier when he sees me," re- 
marked the lieutenant. 

"It's the Santa Rosa stock, you know. He'll 
go to almost anything within reason to get it, 
and—" 

Lieutenant Faulkner turned back suddenly. 

"Higgins," he said, "I've just been saying 
some nice things about you to General Under- 
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wood — about you and Gladys, understand ? 
If you go on raving about stocks and things, 
I'll cancel them." 

"What did the general say ?" asked Higgins 
eagerly. 

"As far as I can gather he doesn't like the 
color of your hair," replied the lieutenant. 
"But I believe he's amenable to reason even 
to that. Now, just a question and we'll bury 
this Santa Rosa thing forever and a day. Why 
is it so necessary again for Mr. Rutherford to 
have those shares of mine? Didn't Baldwin 
in Manila come across?" 

"Instead of several thousand shares as Mr. 
Wilbur led Mr. Rutherford to believe, Peter 
Baldwin only had twenty-five hundred, so our 
friend Rutherford is still short of control, and 
between us he'll pay almost anything for your 
Santa Rosa." 

The lieutenant smiled ; he also grinned, and 
then some. 

"Higgins, isn't there something in some 
book somewhere, about the mills of the gods, 
or something like that?" Lieutenant Faulkner 
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asked. "Well, mistakes are human, and it 
only goes to prove, Higgins, that even the 
great and mighty Mr. Fulton Rutherford, of 
Wall Street, can err like any other mortal. But 
what an elegant opportunity for poor young 
hero to hand Papa Millionaire a wallop!*' 
And he passed on into the deepening dusk. 



CHAPTER XXVI 



BAIZE CURTAINS 



WE will now rhapsodize a few lines 
about the Baize Curtains. The dic- 
tionary says that baize is a "sort of coarse 
woolen stuff." These were not that kind of 
Baize Curtains. These Baize Curtains, of an 
unromantic gray green were, by reflected glory, 
at once a cloth of gold, and hangings of royal 
purple, and attar-scented fine linen. They 
were the gossamer shield behind which Love 
hid; the tantalizing draperies which Cupid 
drew against the prying eyes of the world; 
the roseate lining of a den where hand might 
meet hand in one clinging, thrilling touch, 
while the voice of the sordid earth grew vague 
and faint; the completing wall of a nook of 
delight whereof the furnishings were two 
chairs, a wabbly table, sparkling cut-glass and 
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silver, and spotless napery. And lo ! the Lord 
of the Baize Curtains was the waiter; and 
even he always said, "Ahem !" before he ven- 
tured to draw them. 

The Baize Curtains hung down as straight 
and uncompromisingly as a pair of oaken 
boards, cutting off a many-windowed little 
room which grows, fungous-like, straight out 
from the east wall of the dining-room of the 
Casino in Central Park. In the large room, 
always quiet, there is, nevertheless, the pub- 
licity of Sherr/s, or Delmonico's, but in the 
nook behind the Baize Curtains is a haven and 
a refuge. Only the eyes of the waiter come 
here, and a discreet waiter can neither, see nor 
hear. 

The large room was deserted save for one 
person — a gentleman in an automobile coat. 
His leather cap lay on a chair beside him, and 
he was gazing reflectively into the depths of 
an amber-colored iced liquid on the table in 
front of him. The sun had been slowly drop- 
ping off there somewhere behind Central Park 
West, and a crimson glow that had crept into 
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the room was fading. The gentleman was 
Dan Wilbur. He was mooning over the scene 
in the play where John Drew came right out 
and told the girl he loved her. It had seemed 
so easy, so necessary, so natural, so politely im- 
petuous. And he wondered what Marjorie 
had thought of it. And what she would think 
of him if he did the same thing. 

His sentimental meditations were disturbed 
by a laugh, a suppressed gurgle of merriment 
which caused him to turn and stare inquiringly 
at the Baize Curtains, inscrutable as the eyes 
of Fate. He was still staring fixedly when 
the laughter came again, this time a little 
louder, and then a woman hidden in the re- 
cess spoke. 

"No, no, no !" she declared positively. "That 
would never do." 

A man's voice mumbled something that he 
didn't catch, then the woman spoke again. 

"Why, that's too prosaic," she said. "Since 
it is going to be an elopement and all our plans 
are made, let's make it just as romantic as 
possible. Won't it be just too delicious?" 
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Mr. Wnbtir*s eyes were no longer listening 
— they were startled as he sat staring at the 
curtain. His moodiness passed, and he was 
suddenly, keenly, alertty alive. The voice! 
There was never another in the world quite 
like it It stirred every quiescent faculty into 
activity and his hands closed spasmodically. 
An elopement ! Our plans ! 

The man mumbled something else. 

"Think of it!" the woman exclaimed, and 
she laughed again. 'T*d give a thousand dol- 
lars to see his face when he knows it*' 

Mr. Wilbur knew that voice now, knew it 
beyond all possible mistake, and some quick 
subtle working of his mind brought hard lines 
into his face. He was not an eavesdropper, 
but it never occurred to him for one instant to 
relax his attention to the conversation behind 
the Baize Curtains. Once he made as if to 
arise, but he dropped back again; a silent 
shod waiter glanced in at the door. Mr. Wil- 
bur waved him away and still sat listening. 

"He can't have the faintest idea of it, of 
course," said the woman after another little 
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pause. "How long will it take us to get 
there?" 

Mr. Wilbur strained his ears vainly to get 
the answer. It was only a mumble. 

"What time is it now?'* the woman asked 
again. 

Mr. Wilbur glanced at his watch. It was 
twenty minutes past six o'clock. 

"We'd better be going then," suggested the 
woman. 

Mr. Wilbur heard the rustle of silken skirts, 
and involuntarily picked up a newspaper to 
shield himself, then : 

"You dear, dear, dear! of course I love you, 
silly." Then impetuously — ^and Mr. Wilbur 
thought passionately — "I love you more than 
anything else in all the wide, wide world. You 
know it, don't you?" And then: "But I'm 
just so excited about this that — ^that I can't 
be calm about it. Yes, just one." 

And then — ^and then! — Mr. Wilbur's ears 
were shocked by the unmistakable sound of 
a — z, kiss! Yes, it was a kiss! He heard a 
chair pushed back, and a moment later a 
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woman parted the Baize Curtains; a man ap-' 
peared just behind her. A reddened ray of 
the dying sun illuminated them both for an 

instant, and Mn Wilbur's teeth closed invol- 

i 

untarily as he dodged behind his newspaper. 

The woman was Susan, and the man — 
a black-mustachedy businesslike individual, 
square and soldierly from the tips of his boots 
to the top of his black head, with a keen de- 
termined face and shrewd penetrating eyes. 
He was the man Mr. Wilbur had met going 
into the apartment-house where Susan lived. 

They passed Mr. Wilbur and went out. 



CHAPTER XXVII 



FATE 



SO deep was Mr. Wilbur's abstraction when 
he left the Casino that he only gave the 
waiter half a dollar instead of a dollar, his 
usual tip. He puttered around the car a bit, 
thinking. He jiggled the spark thoughtfully, 
and the hulking brute of a car began breathing. 
Mr. Wilbur stood staring at the polished sides 
blankly for a time, then pulled his leather cap 
down tightly, clambered in and slid slowly 
down the incline to the driveway below. He 
turned north, for no particular reason — ^merely 
because it happened so. 

Susan! An elopement! It had come to 
this! That dark-mustached chap — ^he knew 
him perfectly! And Susan did kiss him! 
Every act of hers since his return passed be- 
fore him in review. It was obvious— pitifully, 
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vulgarly obvious ! A jealous husband, the un- 
remitting attentions of another man, tawdry- 
flattery, clandestine meetings — ^and letters, per- 
haps the final triumph of a senseless infatu- 
ation — and now, now this hideous thing! It 
always happened so. And yet, it was beyond 
belief. He couldn't have believed it if he had 
not known the circumstances so well from 
Susan's own red lips; and heard — actually 
heard — ^what had happened behind the Baize 
Curtains. 

Gradually a sense of his own responsibility 
in the affair began to take possession of him. 
Perhaps it would have been better had he sud- 
denly discovered himself to them there in the 
dining-room. He had read somewhere in a 
book of a woman who had been turned back 
from a fatal mistake by the timely appearance 
of a friend. As it was, he had been passed 
unrecognized; they had seen only the back of 
his newspaper. If he had made himself known 
and had allowed just a word to drop, showing 
that he knew all, it might have altered every- 
thing. The more he thought of it in this light 
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the more he blamed himself. And now — ^and 
now he was helpless. He had blunderingly let 
the opportunity pass. 

Mr. Wilbur sighed a little, then he jabbed 
the accelerator, and went skimming along the 
East Drive. Through the rapidly deepening 
shadows, somewhere opposite One Hundredth 
Street, Mr. Wilbur saw the glint of a tail light 
ahead and slowed a little. Unconsciously he 
had been hitting it up. As he slowed, the car 
ahead swerved erratically, whirled from the 
road and butted into a tree. He heard a slight 
feminine scream, and some vigorous man talk, 
whereupon he stopped his car, leaped out and 
ran across to render what assistance he could. 

Just as he reached the injured car a woman 
jumped out. She was Susan ! And then came 
an awful moment. Susan recognized him in- 
stantly. She opened her mouth helplessly, 
glanced suddenly at her companion, and 
couldn't think of a word to say. Dan Wilbur 
and her husband — her real husband! — face to 
face at last ! 

Her first mad idea was ignominious flight, 
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her second tears, her third screams ; but finally 
she decided that the only thing to do was to 
faint It would at least give her time to get 
her bearings ; and she hoped it wouldn't muss 
up her dress. So she fainted. No one had 
expected it, and she tumbled down in an un- 
dignified heap in the middle of the road. 

"What made her do that?" demanded the 
dark-mustached man in astonishment 

"I imagine she's hurt," said Mr. Wilbur 
sharply. 

"Why, she couldn't have been hurt," pro- 
tested the dark-mustached man. "Nothing 
but a little jolt, we were barely moving ; that's 
why we skidded." 

Together they leaned over Susan, and 
Susan's husband — ^Lieutenant Paul Abercrom- 
bie Harwell Rowland — raised her inert body 
and rested her head against his knee. A hair- 
pin gave her a frightful jab, but she couldn't 
afford even to moan. 

"Scared, that's all," he explained tersely. 
"Get me a capful of water from the tank 
there.'' 
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There was no if-you-please, or will-you- 
kindly, in this man's manner of speaking. Mr. 
Wilbur obeyed mechanically, albeit hurriedly. 
There was a certain grim triumph in all this, 
for had not Fate handed Susan over to him to 
save her from her own folly? It was Provi- 
dence ! He was certain of it. After they had 
revived her, then — then! 

The two men worked heroically over Susan. 
They splashed water in the pretty still face, 
and mussed up the radiant, sunshiny hair, and 
finally Paul slapped her cheeks sharply ; it was 
the army method. Mr. Wilbur was about to 
protest at the unnecessary vigor of this treat- 
ment when he happened to glance up. He 
found that every vehicle north of Fourteenth 
Street seemed to have stopped, hedging them 
in, and there were a dozen offers of assistance. 

Lieutenant Rowland disregarded them all, 
working steadily on. Susan positively declined 
to be revived. Finally, something of appre- 
hension came into the lieutenant's manner. The 
shock must have been greater than he imagined. 
He glanced up at the crowd. 
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"Is there a physician here?" he asked 
bruskly. 

No answer. 

"We'll have to get her to a doctor," Lieuten- 
ant Rowland told Dan Wilbur hurriedly. "I*m 
afraid it's something serious, after all." — ^And 
it was! — "My steering gear is out of commis- 
sion. Will you give us a lift?" 

Fate was dealing a six bid in no trumps to 
Dan Wilbur as he saw it. 

"Certainly," he responded quickly. "I know 
a doctor chap over here in Ninety-sixth Street 
— ^be there in two minutes." 

Susan was lifted into the tonneau of Mr. 
Wilbur's car. Lieutenant Rowland climbed in 
beside her, and sat supporting the slender 
graceful figure in his arms. Mr. Wilbur scram- 
bled into the front seat, and threw in the gear. 

"Open up there ahead," he shouted. 

The huge car sputtered, moved and rushed 
away. When it stopped in Ninety-sixth Street, 
Lieutenant Rowland gathered up Susan in his 
strong arms and carried her up the steps and 
into the physician's office. She was laid upon 
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a couch and the gray-bearded old medicine man 
made a cursory examination; Lieutenant Row- 
land and Dan Wilbur looking on. Mr. Wilbur 
was planning his course of procedure. 

"If you gentlemen will wait in the reception 
room ?" the doctor suggested. 

"Is it serious?" Lieutenant Rowland de- 
manded anxiously. 

"Doesn't seem to be/' was the reply. "Step 
outside." 

He held open the door as they passed out, 
and closed it behind them ; then he turned back 
to his patient. Susan sat up perfectly straight 
on the couch, with flushed face and disheveled 
hair. 

"Have they gone ?" she asked breathlessly. 

Doctor Graybeard tugged at his whiskers in 
thoughtful surprise. 

"Only outside," he said at last. "Can I 
do anything for you, madam?" 

"Just let me think! Let me think!" ex- 
claimed Susan. 

The physician aimlessly stirred up a mix- 
ture of ammonia while Susan thought. After 
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while there came a sharp rap on the door, and 
Lieutenant Rowland appeared. 

"Paul, Paul !" Susan exclaimed, and she ex- 
tended her arms to him. "Where is hef' 

"Hef' Lieutenant Rowland repeated. "Oh ! 
You mean the other chap — ^the man who 
helped us. I was afraid to leave you, and to 
prevent delay I sent him in his automobile to 
pick up our young lady. He's to meet you and 
me and Faulk at the Reverend Doctor Haw- 
thorne's in Sixty-fifth Street just as soon as he 
can get there." 

Susan was staring at him in wild-eyed hor- 
ror. 

"You sent him to bring Mar — " she began 
stammeringly. "Paul Rowland, don't — you — 
know — who — that — man — isf' 

"No. Seemed to be all right. Was willing 
to help us. Why?" 

"Why, he is Dan Wilbur r 

Then Susan really fainted. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 



A KNIGHT ERRANT 



THAT little interview between Dan Wil- 
bur and Lieutenant Paul Abercrombie 
Harwell Rowland in the physician*s reception 
room had been pithy and pointed and pertinent. 
Lieutenant Rowland had all sorts of trouble 
on his mind, among them a fainting wife pos- 
sibly seriously hurt, and the sole direction of 
the destiny of two trusting hearts. He paced 
back and forth across the room, watch in 
hand, the while Mr. Wilbur regarded him 
coldly, conscious that he was the instrument 
of Fate in this affair. Mr. Wilbur had just 
opened his listless mouth to give voice to a 
diplomatic catapult when Lieutenant Row- 
land turned on him suddenly. 

"I say, old man," he complained, "we're 
in all sorts of a hole." 
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By "we," Mr. Wilbur understood the gen- 
tleman included Susan in the next room. He 
retired the diplomatic catapult to await or- 
ders; perhaps the fellow would commit him- 
self. 

"In which way?" Mr. Wilbur inquired frig- 
idly. 

Lieutenant Rowland was staring at him 
hard. 

"You know circumstances occasionally 
arise when it is not only inadvisable for gen- 
tlemen to know each other, but it would be 
the height of indiscretion for them to intro- 
duce themselves," Lieutenant Rowland ex- 
plained. "Now I don't know your name and 
you don't know mine. I only know that you 
gave prompt and willing assistance when we 
needed it, and I thank you for it." 

Mr. Wilbur waved his hand deprecatingly. 

"Now I'm going to ask a favor of you," 
Lieutenant Rowland went on. "If it is within 
your power to grant it I hope you will. But 
frankly it's going to kick up the dickens of a 
row, if you do it, and get away with it/' 
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Mr. Wilbur was getting interested. By jove ! 
It was just like a page out of a Williamson 
story, mixed up with an Agnes and Egerton 
Castle chapter. 

"Coming down to brass tacks, there*s an 
elopement on," Lieutenant Rowland continued, 
still staring hard at Mr. Wilbur ; "we were to 
meet the young lady in the case at a quarter 
of seven. It's now about five minutes past, 
and — " He waved his hands despairingly. 

"The— the— " and Mr. Wilbur nodded to- 
ward the other room — "lady with you is not 
eloping ?'* 

"No," Lieutenant Rowland replied. "Why 
she is only chaperoning the affair — ^just tak- 
ing the young lady to the place of meeting." 
He paused. "My car is in the park out of com- 
mission; I can't go away and leave a fainting 
woman here without knowing what's the mat- 
ter with her. It's twenty minutes past meet- 
ing time, and the bride-to-be is probably scared 
to death and crying her eyes out. Your car 
is at the door. You can straighten the whole 
thing out. Will you do it?" 
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A huge wave of comprehension swept over 
Mr. iWilbur. Susan was not eloping! Of 
course not! She was merely aiding some one 
who was. Perhaps this black-mustached chap 
was the bridegroom ! 

"Will you do it?" Lieutenant Rowland re- 
peated tersely. 

Nothing so quickly begets a spirit of repara- 
tion as a realization of having wronged one. 
Suddenly Mr. Wilbur found himself utterly 
ashamed of his suspicions, and with this shame 
came an irresistible impulse to make amends 
by whatever means came to hand. Here evi- 
dently was an opportunity to help Susan. 

"1*11 do it/* he said unhesitatingly. "Where 
am I to go ?" 

"One other thing/* Lieutenant Rowland said 
impressively. "It may be, if the young lady 
is still waiting, that an attempt will be made 
to follow you. Of course you would know 
what to do in that case?" 

"Run like the devil — ^yes, I understand/' re- 
plied Mr. Wilbur. 

He drew forth a pair of goggles and tied 
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them on, settled his cap, tugged at his gloves 
and accepted a card which Lieutenant Row- 
land gave him. There were some crisp in- 
structions from the army man and Mr. Wilbur 
went out in more of a hurry than ever he had 
been in all his listless life. Lieutenant Row- 
land stood still until he heard the whir of the 
automobile outside as it started away ; then he 
went in to Susan. 

Mr. Wilbur pulled out of Ninety-sixth 
Street into Central Park West and went due 
north with slowly increasing momentum, con- 
trolling a wild desire to speed. The wind 
brushed his cheek gratefully and fanned a 
smoldering enthusiasm into flames. It was 
the nearest thing to an adventure that ever had 
cpme his way. And he was beginning to like 
it tremendously. The uncertainty of it all — 
don't you know; and the mystery; and the 
feeling of responsibility for the happiness of 
two unknown hearts! Confound it, it was 
bully to be doing something — ^that's what it 
was, bully! Fortunately for his peace of mind 
it did not occur to him that he had heard Susan 
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kiss this dark-mustached chap, and avow her 
love for him ; he remembered only that he had 
misjudged her and that now he was making 
amends. 

At One Hundred and Fifth Street a police- 
man shouted at him wamingly. Mr. Wilbur 
grinned at the sheer delight of the thing and 
slithered on his way. He turned east at One 
Hundred and Tenth Street with tmdiminished 
speed, and the north end of Central Park slid 
gloomily past on his right. At St. Nicholas 
Avenue he eased up a little and proceeded more 
sedately to Fifth Avenue. A few quick, fur- 
tive glances all around, then he turned and 
came back along One Hundred and Tenth 
Street very slowly, hugging the curb next to the 
park, until he had covered about half the block. 
There he stopped. 

"Honk, honk, honk!" remarked the car im- 
patiently. Then: "Honk, honk!" And again; 
"Honk, honk !" 

Mr. Wilbur peered with eager eyes into the 
darkness. After a moment a figure detached 
itself from the shadows — ^a slender girlish 
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figure — ^and ran toward the automobile. Mr. 
Wilbur leaped out and threw open the door 
of the tonneau, incidentally straining his eyes 
to get a glimpse of the girl's face as he handed 
her in. His curiosity was rebuked by a heavy 
veil which enviously enveloped head and face 
and throat. But Mr. Wilbur knew intuitively 
that she was pretty. 

He paused for just a moment to satisfy him- 
self that his machine was shipshape, kicked 
the tires, then with a feeling of exultation 
climbed into the car again. A veiled lady ! By 
George, it was all according to the prescribed 
rules for elopements ! The accident in the park, 
the mysterious man — ^and the veiled lady ! The 
car moved west slowly. He almost regretted 
that the only thing remaining for him to do 
now was to deliver the girl to an address in 
Sixty-fifth Street — ^the number written on the 
card. An3rway he would claim the right of 
being best man at the wedding ! 

His meditations were interrupted by the 
weight of a light hand upon his shoulder. He 
turned suddenly. 
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#<1 



'Look !" exclaimed the veiled lady anxiously. 

Mr. Wilbur looked. A huge touring car 
had bulged suddenly into the street from Fifth 
Avenue, and was drawing up at the curb on the 
park side. It contained a chauffeur, one other 
man and a woman in the tonneau. 

"Honk, honk, honk !" called the horn of the 
newcomer. "Honk, honk !" and again : "Honk, 
honk!" 

"The signal, by jove!" remarked Mr. Wil- 
bur. "It isn't over, after all." And positively 
he was glad of it. 

"Honk, honk, honk !" his horn bellowed de- 
fiantly. "Honk, honk !" And again : "Honk, 
honk!" 

It was a spirit of daredeviltry that prompted 
him. Instantly the challenge was accepted, and 
the big touring car behind started forward. 
Mr. Wilbur grinned, threw in the gear, 
slammed on the gas and started west in earnest. 

"Honk, honk, honk!" screamed the car be- 
hind defiantly. It was creeping upon Mr. 
Wilbur with a rush and a roar. 
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"Honk, honk, honk!" taunted Mr. Wilbur 
and pulled away laughing, with delightful little 
thrills chasing up and down his aristocratic 
spine. 

Speed ordinances are idiotic things, an3rway. 
I f you don't believe it ask any automobilist. Mr. 
Wilbur didn't think much of them evidently, 
for he pushed the speedometer into a state of 
astonishment and merely caressed the ground 
as he passed. He glanced back once to reas- 
sure the little veiled lady. 

"Don't be alarmed," he said exultantly. 
"Nothing on wheels can catch this car." 

Straight along One Hundred and Tenth 
Street, then a sudden swerve to the right, and 
St. Nicholas Avenue lay before him. The pur- 
suing car came on and swerved in after him. 
Run ! Why, he hadn't started out to run yet ! 
He would keep going up-town until he shook 
off his pursuer, then dodge out of the way and 
double back. That was his purpose ; and inci- 
dentally it was one of the few times in his life 
that he had had a purpose. 
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And so the cars raced on, swoni at by pedes- 
trians, shouted at by policemen, barked at by 
little dogs until Central Park was lost in the 
darkness behind, and they were swallowed up 
in the wilds of Harlem. 



CHAPTER XXIX 



AN ELOPEMENT 



WHILE telephone, telegraph, special 
messengers, Mr. de Gross and two 
private detectives were busily engaged ransack- . 
ing New York City for Mr. Rutherford, he 
was sitting in the drawing-room of his coun- 
try place near Tarrytown on a Chippendale 
settle with his feet on a Louis XIV chair tell- 
ing Mortimer how he wanted a picture hung. 
He was very much pleased with himself, 
was Mr. Rutherford; he was pleased with 
Santa Rosa now that it was his to command — 
or so he thought — ^he was even pleased with 
Dan Wilbur — ^great memory of Dan's, that ! — 
he was pleased with the big new touring car he 
had purchased, and he was pleased that he was 
pleased. So, seeing that the day was bright, 
the touring car at the door whispering, *'Coun- 
try, country, country," and something in the 
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very air breathing, "Come, come, come," and 
the finger of Fate beckoning toward the woods 
and fields, even dead wintry fields ; and feeling 
very much like a schoolboy with a wild desire 
to play hooky, Mr. Rutherford had suddenly 
picked up his hat and left the office, leaving 
nary a trace behind him. The Tarrytown 
place had not been opened for the season, the 
telephones had not been connected, and it was 
the most unlikely place in all the world for Mr. 
Rutherford to be. He was as safe frcMn in- 
trusion there as if he had been sprinkled witH 
camphor and stowed away for the winter. 
Only his chauffeur and the few servants left at 
Tarrytown through the winter knew of his 
hooky game ; and a chauffeur and servants are 
not supposed to cotmt 

"A little more to the right, Mortimer," Mr. 
Rutherford directed. 

"Yes, sir." The last time it had been a little 
more to the left. 

And just then HoUis came in. 

"Please, sir, Mr. Wilbur is here," Hollis 
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announced, "and is very anxious to see you im- 
mediately/' 

"Dan Wilbur?" inquired Mr. Rutherford in 
astonishment, wondering what on earth — ! 
**Tell him to come in." 

A moment later Mr. Wilbur appeared. He 
was disheveled and awry, but Mr. Rutherford 
was able to recognize him, and he arose in sur- 
prise. 

'What's the matter, Dan?" he wanted to 
know. **Sit down." 

"I haven't a moment," Mr. Wilbur apolo- 
gized. "I didn't know you were up here. I 
came by on a chance of being able to borrow a 
car from your garage. I knew you usually 
kept one here. May I have it?" 

"Certainly," replied Mr. Rutherford. "But 
what's the matter? What's the excitement?" 

"My machine is out of commission a couple 
of hundred yards back here," Mr. Wilbur ex- 
plained hastily. "I must have another at once 
in order to— to get back to New York. It's a 
matter of vital importance." He paused 
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thoughtfully. "There's another car behind, 
chasing me." 

"Qiasing you?" repeated Mr. Rutherford. 
**Hollis, push the button. Well show Mr. 
Wilbur a real automobile/' Then to Mr. A^l- 
bur: "Who's chasing you? And why?" 

Mr. Wilbur nervously removed his goggles 
and tied them on again. 

"Well, as a matter of fact," he confessed, 
"I'm mixed up in an elopement, and — " 

"Elopement!" interrupted Mr. Rutherford 
in amazement. "Elopement !" 

"Oh, Fm not eloping," Mr. Wilbur hastened 
to explain. "I'm helping a chap who was to 
meet the young lady and take her to the place 
to be married. Immediately after I picked 
her up this other car appeared in pursuit, and 
we've been racing all over Westchester ever 
since. My idea, of course, was to dodge them 
and get back to New York, then just as I lost 
sight of them something happened to mj' car. 
Can't take the time to find out the trouble, I 
hid the young lady in the woods a couple of 
hundred yards back there until I could come 
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here to borrow a car. That's all. She's wait- 
ing scared to death, I suppose, out there in the 
woods, freezing perhaps, too, and I don't 
know how far back that pursuing car is." 

He stopped breathlessly. There was a twin- 
kle in Mr. Rutherford's eyes. 

''If you are violating no confidence, who is 
the young lady ?" he asked. 

Mr. Wilbur stared at him blankly. 

*1 don't know," he confessed. "I don't even 
know who the man is. I don't know anything 
about it, except that I'm honor bound to shake 
off that other car and get her down to Sixty- 
fifth Street in a hurry." 

Mr. Rutherford laughed outright. 

*'Why, confound it, you've stirred up a gen- 
uine adventure, haven't you?" he chuckled. 
He clapped Mr. Wilbur on the shoulder and 
led him toward the front door. "I didn't think 
it was in you, Dan," he added. 

"Tis kind of queer, isn't it?" Mr. Wilbur 
said. "I rather liked it at first — ^something 
different, you know. But I couldn't lose that 
car behind to save me. There must be a thoU' 
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sand dollars in fines piled up against my ma- 
chine. Every policeman I passed shouted at 
me, and took my number." 

"Not getting tired of it, Dan?" Mr. Ruth- 
erford rebuked. "And you haven't delivered 
the girl ! Think of the anxious hearts that are 
awaiting her. Say, Dan," he went on sud- 
denly, "let me get in, won't you? I haven't 
had any real excitement for ten years. Let me 
go along? I going back to the city, an3rway." 

Mr. Wilbur considered it thoughtfully. 

"I can't see any objection," he said at last. 
"The young lady won't mind, I don't suppose. 
I'm going to cut for the city as soon as you 
let me have the car. Come along." 

The churning of Mr. Rutherford's automo- 
bile came to them faintly from outside. The 
millionaire swooped up hat and coat and rushed 
out, following Mr. Wilbur. They routed out 
the chauffeur and tumbled into the front side 
by side. Mr. Wilbur knew what he wanted to 
do, and how he wanted to do it. Incidentally 
he was about the best driver Westchester 
County ever witnessed. 
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"Now let's get the girl," Mr. Rutherford di- 
rected tersely, "and then, Dan, my boy, we'll 
show 'em just how good we are. We two are 
equal to an army, eh?" 

He poked Mr. Wilbur jovially in the ribs 
and chuckled. Why, this was more fun than 
he'd ever had before in all his life ! 

"Of course if that other car doesn't show up 
it's simple enough now," Mr. Wilbur explained 
as he jammed his foot on the accelerator. 

"Let her come," boasted Mr. Rutherford. 
"We'll run the legs off her." 

Mr. Wilbur sent the huge ninety-horse- 
power car snooping along through the dark- 
ness. After a minute or so the lights of his 
own car, stationary beside the road, rose out 
of the gloom and he stopped beside it. 

"Honk, honk, honk !" observed the new. car 
blatantly. "Honk, honk !" And again : "Honk, 
honk!'* 

There was a crackling of twigs in the under- 
brush, and the veiled lady appeared timidly, 
silhouetted against the light. Mr. Rutherford 
gallantly leaped out. For an instant the veiled 
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lady hesitated as Mr. Rutherford approached, 
hesitated as if contemplating flight. 

'It's all right— I'm here/' Mr. Wilbur 
called out. 

"Here we are — right in here," Mr. Ruther- 
ford instructed. "Got a little new blood in the 
game, that's all," and he gallantly handed her 
into the tonneau. "Now don't worry for a mo- 
ment, little lady," he added paternally. "We'll 
pull you through all right. All the world loves 
a lover, you know. Ha! ha! ha! We won't 
keep him waiting a minute longer than we 
can possibly help." 

The veiled lady shrank back into the farthest 
corner before this good-natured outburst of as- 
surance; and still chuckling Mr. Rutherford 
clambered in beside Mr. Wilbur again. 

Suddenly Mr. Wilbur began listening in- 
tently; and Mr. Rutherford also listened. 
Faintly there came to them the chug -chug-chug 
of a rapidly approaching car, and as they all 
looked back her dazzling lights flashed into 
view around a curve in the roadway. 
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^^There she comes !" announced Mr. Ruther- 
ford delightedly. 

''Here we go!" announced Mr. Wilbur 
grimly. 

"Now, my boy," remarked Mr. Rutherford 
placidly, "let's show 'em how fast a real auto- 
mobile can run." 

Mr. Wilbur astonished the speedometer 
again. Mr. Rutherford's hat went skimming 
off into the night like a rifle-shot, and he only 
laughed. 

"This IS bully," he howled into Wilbur's 
ear. 

"Honk, honk, honk!" bleated the pursuing 
car. 

"Honk, honk, honk!" Mr. Rutherford 
bleated back at it. 

The wind was sweeping their faces, the keen 
night air was stinging color into their cheeks, 
and Mr. Rutherford's hatless white head 
looked like a venerable porcupine. He settled 
back comfortably, enjoying every instant of 
it, while the darkened world went reeling past. 



CHAPTER XXX 



THE CHASE 



MR. WILBUR'S was a master hand at 
the steering-wheel of an automobile. 
Mr. Rutherford looked on admiringly at the 
ease and certainty with which he held the 
ninety-horse-power brute at his finger-tips, so 
to speak, on a more or less tortuous road, with 
the speedometer pushed up around fifty. And 
Mr. Rutherford permitted himself to regret 
that such a blamed good chauffeur had been 
spoiled to make only a tamely interesting man 
of the world. However if he got Dan in the 
family that would be something — ^he wouldn't 
be wasted. Which reminded him of the sur- 
passing impertinence of the impecunious 
Faulkner. Twenty-two hundred a year ! Con- 
found him ! 
For half a mile or so the cars slid on through 
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the night, seemingly without the variation of 
a hair's breadth in their position, each to the 
other. 

**Can't you go faster?" Mr. Rutherford 
shouted in Mr. Wilbur's ear. 

"Don't dare," Mr. Wilbur shouted back. 

"That chap back there is sticking like glue," 
Mr. Rutherford bawled. And that chap back 
there could drive a' car, too^ if anybody asked 
about it. Henri, the chauffeur he had imported 
from Paris for Marjorie, didn't have a thing 
on that chap back there. 

And then slowly, slowly, they began to draw 
away from the pursuing car. Their advantage 
was almost imperceptible at first, but after a 
minute or so the pursuer's lights began to drop 
back rapidly, and the roar of her engine grew 
into silence. A lucky bend in the road hid the 
dazzling eyes for an instant, and Mr. Wilbur 
availed himself of this to twist off suddenly 
to the right, along an intersecting road. 

Here he found a straight wide road where 
he could hit it up for a while. He kept on, 
then turned again to the right, doubled back 
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and crossed their own track, coming out at 
last on a spider-web of a road. The hound- 
like car behind was shaken off, at least tem- 
porarily. 

'*Maybe that wasn't all right?" bellowed Mr. 
Rutherford enthusiastically. "Now, cut it 
for New York." 

Mr. Wilbur slowed a bit. 

*'You don't know that chap back there," he 
remarked. "I've lost him two or three times, 
but he always turns up again. He's a mind 
reader." 

"Well, if we can keep out of his sight this 
long he's lost all right," Mr. Rutherford said 
confidently. "Go 'way off on the west side 
and we'll make a grand-stand finish down Riv- 
erside Drive. And don't slow up. The fines 
are on me." He turned to the veiled lady in 
the rear. "We're all right now," he assured 
her. 

She nodded graciously. 

Now Mr. Wilbur was not the kind of man 
to keep two fond hearts in suspense any longer 
than was necessary, so he pushed up the speed- 
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ometer again. He hadn't the faintest idea what 
the time was, but he knew it must be at least 
an hour and a half since he started. That 
dark-mustached chap and Susan he judged 
must be thinking all sorts of things. Of 
course they would understand that some- 
thing had happened, because the dark-mus- 
tached chap had intimated that — 

Suddenly a man stepped out into the roadway 
in front of them and waved his arms fran- 
tically. Confound it! Here was another fine 
to be charged up to his car. No, it wasn't his 
car after all. It was Mr. Rutherford's car, 
and the fines were on Mr. Rutherford. Mr. 
Wilbur was so amused that he ceased to be an- 
noyed at the interference and went slithering 
over to the left, intending to pass this human 
semaphore and his interfering impertinence. 
But this particular human semaphore evidently 
anticipated something of the kind, so he made 
a megaphone of his hands and bawled at them : 

'^Bridge — down — ahead r 

"What !" exclaimed Mr. Wilbur. 

He slammed on the brakes and the hurtling 
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car came to a standstill a couple of hundred 
feet farther on. The human semaphore was 
strolling toward them. Mr. Rutherford and 
Mr. Wilbur leaped out and went back to meet 
him in their anxiety. 

'*Did you say there was a bridge down?" 
Mr. Wilbur inquired briskly. "Where is it?" 

The man regarded him with a smile of com- 
plete superiority. 

"I don't know," he answered. "Just a little 
trick of mine to stop you fellers when you're 
speeding. It always gets 'em the first time I 
work it on 'em. You gents'U have to come 
along to the police station." 

Mr. Rutherford and Mr. Wilbur stared at 
the plain-clothes man for one mute instant, 
then Mr. Rutherford arose and declared him- 
self. Hot, passionate, sizzling words flowed 
from his lips in a torrent ; plain and fancy ex- 
pletives, ground and lofty adjectives; verbal 
flipflops, added to which was a heterogeneous 
mass of just ordinary American cuss-words. 
Contemptible little rat ! A trick like that when 
they were in a hurry ! 
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The plain-clothes man listened to the end 
complacently, making a mental note of some 
words which were new to him. He drew a 
long breath at the finish. 

"That makes two charges," he said at last. 
"Speeding and profanity." 

That started Mr. Rutherford going again, 
but Mr. Wilbur put a restraining hand on his 
arm and he simmered down. 

"Now look here," said Mr. Rutherford, "it's 
out of the question for us to go with you. We 
have — er — a lady in the car, and we must get 
down-town at once. We understand your po- 
sition, of course. There's no one around, and 
I think perhaps I have a fifty-dollar bill here 
that might be useful to you ?" 

"That makes attempted bribery," replied the 
plain-clothes man. "Speeding, profanity and 
attempted bribery." 

And then Mr. Rutherford did blow up. 

"Why, confound you," he blazed, "if you 
keep adding up those things against me like 
that, I'll — ril give you a poke in the nose." 

''And threatening an officer," supplemented 
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the incorruptible one. "There ain't nothing to 
it — ^you gents'U have to go with me." 

Compared to what Mr. Rutherford then 
said, the things he had said previously were 
idle fripperies; lightsome repartee, airy per- 
siflage, decorative rhetoric, colorless collo- 
quialisms. He kept saying them until he ran 
down, the while Mr. Wilbur, from time to 
time, gazed off into the darkness behind ap- 
prehensively. The elopement, according to 
Susan's plans and specifications, seemed to be 
in a bad way; and if that other car should 
happen to turn up again — ! 

"Let me speak to the gentleman," said Mr. 
Wilbur at last. He took the plain-clothes 
man by the arm and purred into a large red 
ear. "Now, Mister — Mister — ^may I inquire 
your name, sir ?" 

"Jenkins," the officer obliged. 

"Jenkins!" repeated Mr. Wilbur in amaze- 
ment. "Why — " and he seized one of the offi- 
cer's hands and shook it effusively — "why, 
you must be the son of old man Jenkins, then, 
aren't you ?" 
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Mr. Jenkins feebly admitted that he was. 

"Why, think of it!'^ Mr. Wilbur rippled on 
smoothly. "Running across you like this! 
Why, I feel as if I'd known you always — ^heard 
so much about you and all that." He drew back 
and peered into the other's face. "Just like 
your father, too," he complimented. "Say 
now, old chap, you and I can understand each 
other in just a minute." 

Mr. Jenkins wasn't so certain about it ; how- 
ever he didn't say anything. Mr. Wilbur 
leaned forward again and buzzed In his ear. 

"You see," he confessed, "it's an elopement. 
The lady is in the automobile there, and her — 
her — the people who want to prevent it, are in 
a car behind, chasing us. If they catch us it's 
all off. Do you see ?" 

"Where did you know my father?'* 

Mr. Wilbur buzzed on hastily: 

"Two blighted hearts and all that sort of 
thing, you know. You are going to let us pass 
— I know you are. Ha! ha! ha! It will be 
a good joke to tell your father, eh? Held up 
one of his old friends as he was eloping." 
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"Where did you know my father?" Mr. 
Jenkins insisted again. 

Mr. Wilbur's mind went utterly blank. He 
turned to Mr. Rutherford. 

'*Where was it we met Mr. Jenkins' father?" 
he asked. "In — er— oh! Where was it?" 

"I know where I'd like to meet him," Mr. 
Rutherford growled. 

"You can't kid me, young feller,'* Mr. Jen- 
kins declared wisely. "My name ain't Jenkins. 
He I he I he! It's McMartin. Come along to 
the station, now, and cut out the gab." 

Mr. Wilbur's hands closed, but his voice was 
like velvet. 

"But we must get to New York, Mr. Mc- 
Martin," he urged. "It's absolutely neces- 
sary. Will — will a hundred dollars be of any 
use to you?" 

"No," said Mr. McMartin, "you can't bribe 
me. Come along." 

"Two hundred?" 

"Now, cut that out and come along." 

Mr. Wilbur was staring straight into his 
eyes. 
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'Is there no possible way to arrange it?" 
he asked placidly. 

"Come along, I tell you.'* 

"Well, I've got to get to New York, Mr. 
McMartin," Mr. Wilbur purred. "I hate to 
do this, hut — r 

His right hand caught Mr. McMartin 
squarely upon the point of the jaw, whereupon 
the incorruptible one wrinkled up and went 
down like a lump of something considerably 
heavy. Mr. Rutherford took one step for- 
ward. 

"He isn't hurt," Mr. Wilbur explained 
calmly, as he daintily wiped his hands on a 
handkerchief. "He'll be all right in ten min- 
utes. Now let's go to New York." 

Mr. Rutherford gazed down upon the pros- 
trate figure pensively. Well, well! He 
wouldn't have believed that there was a police- 
man in the world who would refuse money. 
Well, well! 

"It's done," he said philosophically. *T.et's 

go." 

They were just turning toward the automo- 
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bile when a mounted policeman galloped past 
it, coming toward them. 

"Now, we are in trouble," remarked Mr. 
Rutherford grimly. "If anything happens, 
Dan, you take the car and run for it. I'll be 
hanged if Til let a couple of mud-head police- 
men stop us now. FU see this thing through, 
by ginger, if it costs a million." 

"What's the matter here?" demanded the 
uniformed man as he dismounted. "Did your 
car hit him?" 

Thirty years in Wall Street had fitted Mr. 
Rutherford to meet emergencies — that is, some 
emergencies. 

"No," he said, after a little pause. "A per- 
sonal difficulty, that's all. There's nothing se- 
rious the matter. It was only a knockout" 

The mounted policeman satisfied himself as 
to Mr. McMartin's condition, then arose and 
faced them. 

"Which one of you hit him ?" he demanded. 

Mr. Rutherford's hand closed warningly on 
Mr. Wilbur's arm. 
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"I hit him/' he lied glibly. "I was walking 
along here alone ; he was impertinent to me and 
I handed him one. This gentleman came up in 
his automobile and stopped to see what was 
the matter. It's none of his business. He 
doesn't know anything about it. It's none of 
his business." 

A hint was as good as a mile to Mr. Wilbur. 
By jove, the old man knew how to rise to an oc- 
casion. The uniformed man stood staring 
into Mr. Rutherford's face in the dim light, 
with a glint of recognition in his eyes. 

"Seems to me I've seen your picture some- 
where," he remarked at last. "In the Rogues' 
Gallery?" 

"Oh, I dare say," snapped Mr. Rutherford. 
"Anyhow, people will tell you it belongs there." 

"What's your name?" 

"John Smith, of course," he replied cheer- 
fully. "Come along. Don't stand there pala- 
vering all night." The officer turned to his 
restive horse for an instant, which gave Mr. 
Rutherford a chance to speak aside to Mr. Wil- 
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bur : "Now, Dan, it's up to you. If you fail 
to finish this thing you've started, I'll cowhide 
you. After it's all over come and get me out 
of hock. And — and kiss the bride for me !" 



CHAPTER XXXI 

A WHITE-HAIRED OLD IDIOT 

MR. WILBUR and the mysterious veiled 
lady were skimming along toward 
Sixty-fifth Street and Susan; Mr. McMartin 
was lying on a couch in the back room of a po- 
lice station counting a procession of star clus- 
ters, and Mr. Fulton Rutherford, knight er- 
rant, with one criminal charge against him and 
a few others pending, sat contentedly on a 
bench in the captain's office in gentle medita- 
tion. He was a sacrifice upon the altar of ad- 
venture, and — and it was bully, that's all! 
Talk about jousting for a lady's glove ! He only 
hoped that Dan would be able to get through 
all right. If he didn't— if he rf/rfn'// Well, a 
fellow who didn't have enough gumption to 
carry away a simple little adventure like that 
wasn't the man for his son-in-law I 
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Away down in Sixty-fifth Street, in the 
drawing-room of the Reverend Doctor Haw- 
thorne, Lieutenant Paul Abercrombie Harwell 
Rowland sat phlegmatically watching Susan 
as she paced gracefully and restlessly back 
and forth, pausing anxiously each time at the 
window to look out. Not a word from Dan 
Wilbur! Not a word from Marjorie! Not a 
word from Lieutenant Faulkner! Of course it 
was possible that Dan had been held up, or pur- 
sued, or something; he'd appear all right, and 
she could depend on Marjorie's cleverness to 
keep her identity away from him. But sup- 
pose she hadn't managed to do so? Suppose 
Dan had found out who she was, and had taken 
her back home ? And where, where was Faulk ? 
Suddenly Susan turned upon her husband. 

"Oh, I'm so worried!'* she announced. "I 
feel just like crying." 

"Go ahead," Lieutenant Rowland suggested 
considerately, "if it will help any." 

"I won't," she stormed, "I'll spoil my nose." 

And then she pouted. Susan was irresistible 
when she pouted. Her lips looked like a rose- 
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bud, and tears of aggravation glistened in her 
eyes. If Doctor Hawthorne hadn't been in 
the next room, and the sliding doors hadn't 
been open, Paul would have — ^would have — 
but he was, and they were — so ! 

"Where can Faulk be?" she demanded for 
the twentieth time. "He was due here hours 
ago. Where can he be? I feel as if something 
dreadful is going to happen. Paul, can't you 
even wonder where he can be ?" 

"I haven't the faintest idea," Paul responded 
as usual. "Don't bother, he'll show up. He 
always does." 

"And where are the others ?" 

"Can't imagine. But they'll come. They 
always do." 

"I know Faulk has been hurt, or killed, or 
something, and there you sit calmly and let 
me do all the worrying.'* 

"I don't know what has happened to him," 
said Paul aggravatingly, "but I'll gamble that 
he gets here. I saw him at four o'clock and he 
said he would be here in time for the balloon 
ascension, and he'll get here — dead or alive." 
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As a matter of fact, at just that psycholog- 
ical moment Lieutenant Faulkner was enter- 
ing a telephone booth in a Forty-second Street 
hotel. Oddly enough, he had asked for the 
Rutherford residence in Fifth Avenue. 

"Is Mr. Rutherford in?" he asked. 

"No, sir/* replied a man, evidently a serv- 
ant. 

"Or Miss Rutherford — ^his sister ?" 

"No, sir. They are both out, sir, and we 
don't know where they are, or when they will 
be back." 

"Will you please tell them when they return 
to come at once to the Reverend Doctor Haw- 
thorne's home in Sixty-fifth Street?" and he 
gave the number. 

"I doubt, sir, if they can come to-night," ex- 
plained the servant. "Some important family 
affairs, sir, and — " 

"Oh, yes, they'll come," the lieutenant in- 
terrupted confidently. "You tell them that 
Lieutenant Faulkner — Lieutenant Robert E. 
Lee Faulkner — is waiting for them, and they'll 
fome all right. Good-by." 
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An automobile drew up in front of the po- 
lice station and stopped with a blatant honk. 
Mr. Rutherford jumped. Great Scott! Had 
Dan been caught again ? He peered anxiously 
from the door of the captain's office to see who 
came in. The person was a woman — z thin, 
angular, aristocratic-looking woman. 

"Elvira!" Mr. Rutherford almost shouted. 

He forgot that he was a favored prisoner, 
and rushed into the outer office. His sister 
turned, amazed, at the sound of her name. 

"Well — Fulton !" she exclaimed. 

"Go back in that room," commanded the 
desk sergeant harshly, "Any tricks and you'll 
go in a cell." 

Mr. Rutherford meekly sneaked back into 
the captain's office. His sister was nonplused. 
In a cell! Her brother! Fulton Rutherford! 
And did the man live who dared order him 
about like that! 

"I'm a prisoner, Elvira," Mr. Rutherford 
explained humbly. "I hit a policeman. What 
are you doing away up here?" 

Miss Rutherford told him tersely. First, 
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there was Marjorie's elopement with Lieticen- 
ant Faulkner, which came to her knowledge in- 
directly. Marjorie had confided in her maid, 
the maid had told a man-servant, and the man- 
servant considered it his duty to inform her. 
Mr. Rutherford listened, stunned. Then came 
a detailed description of the chase in the auto- 
mobile from Central Park up St. Nicholas 
Avenue and through Tarrytown. 

"Their car broke down within a couple of 
hundred yards of our place in Tarrytown,*' 
Miss Rutherford went on to say. "We had lost 
sight of them momentarily. They secured an- 
other car somewhere, and were just leaving 
their broken car when we sighted them. They 
had picked up another man — a white-headed 
old idiot who had lost his hat." 

Mr. Rutherford gulped and was silent 

"Then they simply outran us," she con- 
tinued. "Their driver was the better, I guess. 
IVe had every one searching for you, and 
stopped here to telephone home to see if you 
had been home, or had been found." 

"But it wasn't Lieutenant Faulkner she 
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eloped with," Mr. Rutherford told her. "It 
was Dan Wilbur." 

"Dan Wilbur? How do you know ?" 

"Oh, I know all right enough/' he answered. 

Then Mr. Rutherford told his story. She 
listened to the end without interruption — a 
thing that surprised Mr. Rutherford when he 
remembered it afterward — and then severely: 

"So it would appear that while I was in the 
rear car trying to stop them, you were in their 
car giving them active and efficient assistance?" 

"It would certainly appear so, Elvira," he 
acquiesced sadly. 

"Didn't you know your own daughter, Ful- 
ton ?" she asked in exasperation. "Couldn't yotj 
see?" 

"Oh, she had all sorts of veils and things 
Oh, I didn't suspect, and — and — ^besides, El- 
vira, I never heard of a man who had enough 
nerve to ask the father of the girl with whom 
he is eloping to help. But look here, why 
should she elope with Dan Wilbur?" 

Miss Rutherford regarded him sternly. Mr. 
Rutherford had an inclination to dodge. 
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"Fulton," she said in measured tones, "you 
are perhaps the most perfect specimen of an 
idiot Fve ever met." 

"I believe I am, Elvira," agreed Mr. Ruth- 
erford. 

Mr. Rutherford went to the desk sergeant. 

"I must go down-town," he began author!* 
tatively. 

"Oh, you must, must you ?" sneered the ser- 
geant. 

Mr. Rutherford gritted his teeth, but started 
on a diplomatic tact. 

"Now listen a moment, Sergeant," he purred. 

And really it was worth while, listening. He 
pleaded and threatened and coaxed, and raved 
and wheedled and swore. It was all to no pur- 
pose. And finally he told his real name — a 
magical password in three countries. The desk 
sergeant only smiled. Then Mr. Rutherford 
blew up in one desperate effort to be free. 

"I didn't hit that confounded McMartin, 
anyway," he denied. "Bring him out here; 
he'll tell you I didn't." 

Then the desk sergeant blew up, but Mc- 
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Martin was at last brought out, fully conscious 
now. 

"Naw, that ain't the feller that hit mc. It 
was his chaffer. Where is he?" 

"You see," remarked Mr. Rutherford loft- 
ily, "you have no charge against me." 

"Oh, yes," Mr. McMartin broke in. "I 
charge you with being an accomplice before the 
fact, and after the fact, and attempting brib- 
ery, and speeding an automobile, and threat- 
ening an officer, and profanity, and — and be- 
ing a suspicious character. I guess them 
charges ought to hold you for a while." 

"Why not add arson and murder, and the 
rest of it?" demanded Mr. Rutherford sav- 
agely. 

"Would he take money ?" asked Miss Ruth- 
erford timidly. 

Mr. Rutherford knew that man McMartin 
was proof against money, but there remained 
the desk sergeant. 

"Sergeant, how about a cash bond?" Mr. 
Rutherford wanted to know. 

The sergeant talked it over with Mr. Mc- 
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Martin. They finally decided upon a cash bond 
of two thousand dollars. 

"Very good," commented Mr. Rutherford. 
He was in his element when anybody men- 
tioned money; he knew what to do then, and 
what to say. And the money part was sim- | 

pie. He knew that his sister alwa3rs kept two 
or three thousand dollars in her desk at home 
for current expenses. "Elvira/' he directed, 
"phone down, have a servant smash your 
desk and bring the money they find there." 

He was the first officer now, and she was 
only the crew. She went into the booth, and a 
moment later came out frankly excited. 

"Lieutenant Faulkner — " she began, **Lieu- 
tenant Faulkner has just this minute left word 
at the house for you and me to come at once 
to Reverend Doctor Hawthorne's in Sixty- 
fifth Street. Fulton, I fear—" 

Mr, Rutherford glared at her. 

"Faulkner, eh?" he said with lowering 
brows. "Of course I can't go." He glanced 
at the clock. "There's a suburban train down 
from the station over here in ten minutes. You 
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get that train, Elvira, and leave me the car. 
Go to Sixty-fifth Street, and if there has been 
no marriage — if it isn't too late — ^you prevent 
it until I get there/' 

Miss Rutherford started for her train. In 
the doorway she paused. 

"Mr. de Gross is at the house waiting for 
you," she informed her brother. "Said it's 
something important." 

"De Gross?" repeated Mr. Rutherford. 
"What does he want?" 

"It's something about a gold mine in the 
Philippines, I think. Something he can't get 
for you, I believe." 

Miss Rutherford ran for her train, leaving 
her brother howling at central about delay in 
getting his number. She caught the train, and 
half an hour later took a taxi from the Grand 
Central to the Sixty-fifth Street address. Just 
as her taxi turned into the street from Central 
Park West, she saw an automobile draw up in 
front of Doctor Hawthorne's. She knew that 
car! A man assisted a veiled woman out, and 
they went up the steps together. 



CHAPTER XXXII 



I FORBID THE BANNS 



MISS ELVIRA RUTHERFORD burst 
into the drawing-room of the Rever- 
end Doctor Hawthorne, and every one present, 
except General Underwood and Doctor Haw- 
thorne himself, who did not know her, ejac- 
ulated, "Miss Rutherford," in varying degrees 
of amazement and anxiety. There was Su- 
san clinging to Paul, and General Underwood 
looking either amused or disgusted, it was hard 
to tell which, and Mr. Wilbur with the oddest 
sort of an expression on his face, the veiled 
lady, and the mild startled minister. 

"ril take charge of this young lady,'* Miss 
Rutherford declared authoritatively; and she 
did. "You'll come right into the study, my 
dear, and remain there until your father ar- 
rives !" 
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Susan turned with a broken-hearted whim- 
per, and Lieutenant Rowland — even if there 
were others present — gathered her into his 
arms protectingly. After all the trouble to 
have it happen so ! 

"Where can Faulk be?" she asked for the 
thirtieth time. 

"I haven't the faintest idea/' her husband 
responded as usual. 

Miss Rutherford closed the door on her pris- 
oner, then calmly drew forward a chair and sat 
down to wait. Mr. Wilbur stood staring at 
her, although he was seldom guilty of such 
rudeness as staring. There were so many un- 
answered questions knocking about in his 
brain that it gave him a headache. What did 
the elder Miss Rutherford have to do with this 
elopement? Then came an awful thought. His 
word ! Could it be Marjorie Rutherford — ^that 
veiled lady — ^and he had helped her to elope? 
And he had not only assisted her — his heart's 
desire — ^to elope with another man, but he had 
made her father help. Oh! Oh-h! Oh-h-h-h! 
His eyes chanced to fall upon Susan in Lieu- 
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tenant Rowland's arms, and his horror at what 
he had done was lost in a blush for her utter 
shamelessness. Surely the chap could not be 
the bridegroom. He could not have been more 
affectionate if he had been Susan's husband. 
And where the deuce was Susan's husband? 
His word ! He ought to be there looking out 
for his wife! 

There was a long tense pause, broken only by 
Susan's gurgling sobs; then unexpectedly, Mr. 
Fulton Rutherford appeared before them, hat- 
less and violent. 

"I have Marjorie safe in here," Miss Ruth- 
erford told him. 

"I forbid the— the— this thing," Mr. Ruth- 
erford bellowed at them. "Where is he ?" His 
eyes chanced to fall upon Mr. Wilbur. "So 
you did it, eh?" he went on in a rage. ''You 
wanted to pay your attentions to my daughter I 
I suppose that was a part of the trick, eh?" 

Mr. Wilbur colored slightly. 

"I know nothing whatever about all this,*' 
he said. "I have acted in the best of faith 
throughout, and in this rather tmfortunate — 1 
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may say utterly unexpected — development I 
proceeded blindly to help another man whose 
name, even, I don't know. I dare say," he 
went on impersonally, "he will be glad to speak 
for himself now." 

Lieutenant Rowland disengaged himself 
from his wife's clinging arms. 

"I'm responsible for all of this — so far," he 
said. "Mr. Wilbur was in no way to blame 
for anything that has happened." 

"Who the deuce are you?" Mr. Rutherford 
blazed. 

"Lieutenant Rowland, U. S. A.," was the 
reply. "Lieutenant Paul Abercrombie Harwell 
Rowland." 

Mr. Rutherford passed one hand across a 
bewildered brow. 

"Were you going to marry my daughter?" 
he asked. 

"I am already married — ^to the most charm- 
ing woman in the world," Lieutenant Rowland 
replied, and Susan shot a quick imploring 
glance at Mr. Wilbur. "I was acting for an- 
other man, also." 
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"Lieutenant Faulkner ?" Mr. Rutherford de- 
manded. 

"Lieutenant Faulkner, yes." 

"Where is Lieutenant Faulkner ?" Mr. Ruth- 
erford wanted to know. 

And just at that moment Lieutenant Faulk- 
ner stood in the doorway. 

There was a perfect chorus of : 

*' There he is nowT 

"Hope I didn't keep you waiting," remarked 
the lieutenant cheerfully. 

Mr. Rutherford turned upon him. 

"Oh, it's you, is it?" he thundered. "You 
young — ^you — ^you — !" 

Lieutenant Faulkner was calm and smiling. 

"I would suggest that you do not express 
your opinion of me here," he said. "There** a 
minister present." 



CHAPTER XXXIII 



all's well 



1IEUTENANT FAULKNER played the 
^game according to the rules, trump for 
trump, as long as the rules seemed adequately 
to cover the particular conditions to which 
they were applied. But he was liable to intro- 
duce a dazzling variation at any moment; 
finesse a five spot, for instance, while the other 
players looked on with their mouths open. 
There was a calm self-possession and cheerful- 
ness about him that irritated Mr. Rutherford 
to a superlative degree. 

"Well, Mr. Rutherford, what are you going 
to do about it?" asked Lieutenant Faulkner at 
last. 

"Do about it?" raged Mr. Rutherford. "I'll 
never allow this marriage — ^that's certain." 

"Your daughter, I believe, is twenty-two 
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years old and I am thirty," the lieutenant 
stated. "J^st how would you prevent it?" 

"Fd prevent it by — ^by — Fd cut her off with- 
out a cent, sir !" 

Lieutenant Faulkner nodded. 

"As you did your son," he said. **Very 
well. And then?" 

"Fd disown her." 

"And thenr 

"Fd— Fd— " Suddenly Mr. Rutherford's 
bluster dropped from him. "She shall choose 
between us, here and now," he said calmly. 
"Open the door, Elvira, and ask my daughter 
to come in." 

"Just a moment, please." Lieutenant Faulk- 
ner requested. "This may be the last oppor- 
tunity I shall ever have to hold a conversation 
with you and I wouldn't miss it for worlds. 
As I understand it, your only objection to me 
is that I haven't any money and yet you are 
ready to renew your offer of a quarter of a 
million dollars for some Santa Rosa stock I 
happen to own. The rest is pig-headedness, 
isn't it? Man to man, isn't it?" 
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"No," bellowed Mr. Rutherford on general 
suspicion. The reference to. Santa Rosa 
brought to his mind with startling force his 
conversation with Mr. de Gross over the tele- 
phone from the police station, and his absolute 
need of Lieutenant Faulkner's shares. But 
he started to sputter and spout. 

"Well, we don't care, your daughter and I, 
for your money," Lieutenant Faulkner went 
on. "Do you understand that, Mr. Ruther- 
ford? You may take it and build a bonfire 
with it, kick your mansions into East River, 
sink your yacht, wreck your railroads, dig up 
your estates, bum your office buildings, light 
your pipe with your bonds, and melt up your 
gold reserve and feed it to the cat. It may sur- 
prise you to know that money isn't everything 
to everybody. I love your daughter, not your 
money, and she loves me. From the moment 
I knew she loved me, you never had a chance 
to get away with any objections. As I told 
you, I asked for her hand as a courtesy to her, 
and a personal favor to you, NPW I trust W9 
understand each other ?' 
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"I won't argue about it. ITl prevent — " 
hegSLti Mr. Rutherford. 

"You'll try to destroy her happiness, wreck 
her life as you did that of your son. You 
can't do it. Just another word and I have 
done. It's about your son. There are worse 
things in the Philippines than fighting. There 
are sicknesses there; dread, wasting, insidious 
sicknesses, and that boy of yours — ^well, that 
is why he deserted from the army, to get out 
of the Philippines. He needs all the love, all 
the trust, all that you can give him; but he's 
going to be a man even if you don't Your 
money can save him from illness — an illness 
he got fighting for his country. Forgive the 
boy — give him another chance." 

There was a long heart-breaking silence. 
Mr. Wilbur ventured not a word. He was a 
well-bred gentleman, trimmed to pattern, with 
the raw edges turned under and sewed. From 
a refuge in her husband's arms Susan taunted 
him with her eyes. Mr. Rutherford admitted 
to himself that at last he had found a man 
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whom neither mere money nor bluster would 
awe. 

"If you have finished," Mr. Rutherford said 
with deliberation, "my sister will ask Mar- 
jorie to come in!" 

And then Lieutenant Faulkner finessed his 
five spot 

"She's not in there," he remarked pleasantly. 
"She's waiting for me outside in an automobile 
with her brother. We were married two hours 
ago." 

"Married!" Mr. Rutherford blurted. And 
the others echoed the exclamation. 

"You see," Lieutenant Faulkner explained, 
"the elopement plans were, of necessity, made 
known to my wife's maid, and she betrayed 
us. We found it out just in time to send an- 
other maid along, heavily veiled, to fulfil those 
plans, and while that was being done Marjorie 
and I were married for fear there would be 
another accident. I think the person in that 
room is a maid." 

And so she was. Mr. Fulton Rutherford, 
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knight errant, gazed full into the eyes of his 
comrade in adventure, Mr. Wilbur, and they 
both blushed They should have blushed. 

And of course everything ended happily. 
Marjorie — ^Mrs. Lieutenant Robert E. Lee 
Faulkner — appeared before her father; and 
the man who can resist the mute appeal of soft 
brown eyes and the caress of round white 
arms, and the quivering of red rosebud lips, 
is no man at all. Mr. Rutherford was a man, 
a red-blooded, vital, human being. What 
could he do ? 

Lieutenant Faulkner pressed his advantage. 
He went out, but it was not long before he 
came back again. 

"Here, too,'* he said. 

Mr. Rutherford turned to his son, hesitated 
a moment, then he put out his hand. 

"My son," he murmured brokenly. 

"Both boys members of this club !" grinned 
Lieutenant Faulkner as he swung his hand 
aloft. Then: "I understand — Father! — ^you 
would like to have voting control of Santa 
Rosa," he said to Mr, Rutherford, 
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''Lord, how I want it," ejaculated Mr. Ruth- 
erford. 

"Well, go ahead and vote my shares — ^just 
this once, but don't you ask me again." 

Half an hour passed. 

"All you people had better run over to the 
house with us and have a sort of wedding 
supper, I suppose," said Mr. Rutherford 
finally. 

"Is this an invitation?" inquired Lieutenant 
Faulkner meaningly. 

"Yes, confound it," stormed Mr. Ruther- 
ford. "I suppose ril have to have it engraved 
and send it to you by a liveried messenger?" 

"Oh, that isn't necessary." And Lieutenant 
Faulkner laughed. 

Mr. Wilbur met Susan at an afternoon tea. 
He had just been congratulating Miss Under- 
wood and Higgins. 

"Silly blunder I made," he told Susan. "You 
know I thought all along that Faulkner chap 
was your husband." 

"Why, Dan Wilbur!" Susan exclaimed, 
"Where did you get such an idea ?' 
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"I don't know, you know/* he confessed. 
"Stupid of me, wasn't it?" 

"Well, rather," agreed Susan. 

A sudden thought struck Mr. Wilbur. 

"But it just occurs to me, you know, that 
you owe me a box of gloves!" 



THE END 
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